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THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR 
We chose our cover illustration Subscription alone is $4.50 a year 
for the edition which starts a 

new year, because we feel that 
it demonstrates dramatically 
what al! Personnel Adminis- 
trators know, and what Cliff 
Titus said so succinctly in his 
speech to the Wichita Person- 
nel group: “Personnel Manage- 
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_ASPA Presents Its Officers 


PRESIDENT 
David W. Harris 


David W. Harris, the new President of the American Society for Personnel 
Administration, is Vice President for industrial relations, public relations and 
organizational planning, for Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Prior to assuming this position in May of 1957, he was Director of Industrial 
Relations for the same firm. He has also served as Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and as Vice President of Trans World Airlines, and as Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations for Convair, Inc. He graduated from the University of Tennessee 
in 1934 with a major in Business Administration. 


FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
Theo K. Mitchelson 


Theo K. Mitchelson, the new First Vice President of ASPA, has been Region- 
al Personnel Manager in the Southeastern Office of State Farm Insurance Com- 
panies, Jacksonville, Florida. He is a Past President of the Jacksonville Chapter 
of ASPA, as well as a Past member of the National Board of Directors of ASPA. 
He graduated from the University of Alabama where he majored in Manage- 
ment. He has served his country overseas both in World War II and in the Kor- 
ean conflict. 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Paul E. Jacobs 


Paul E. Jacobs, the new Second Vice President of ASPA, is corporate Directo 
of Training and corporate Director of Personnel for the General Tire and Rub- 
ber Company. He has held these positions since 1948. From 1928 to 1948 he was 
employed in several management positions by Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. He has a BA degree from Akron University, where he also did some grad- 
uate work in Business Administration, and an LL B degree from the Akron Law 
School. From 1941 to 1945 he served in the Army, attaining the rank of Colonel, 
and becoming finally a Regimental Team Commander of Infantry and Armored 
Division Forces. 
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TREASURER 
(Mrs.) Christine R. Winston 


Christine R. Winston, the new Treasurer of ASPA, is Director of Personnel 
for Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Virginia, and a sixteen year veteran in per- 
sonnel administration. She has been a member of ASPA’s Board of Directors 
and its Executive Committee. She is currently President of the Richmond Chap- 
ter of the ASPA, member of the Virginia Personnel and Guidance Association, 
charter member and former Secretary of the Richmond Personnel and Guidance 
Association; member of the Planning Committee of the Southeastern Personnel 
Conference; member of the Personnel Executive Club of Richmond; member of 
the United Daughters of the American Revolution; member of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy. She formerly served on the Advisory Committee of 
Richmond Area Vocational Office Training Coordinators; was a charter member 
and President of the Woman’s Personnel Club of Richmond, which functioned 
during World War II. She was also a charter member and Vice President of the 
Virginia Chapter of the International Association of Public Employment Serv- 
ices; former Regional Vice President of Region IV of the ASPA; was the first 
woman to serve on the Personnel Board of the City of Richmond and also the 
first woman to act as Chairman of a national ASPA Conference. 


. SECRETARY 


Emma Lou Worthington 


Emma Lou Worthington, Personnel Manager of The Midland Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, served as Chairman of the Women in Personnel Committee 
in ASPA before becoming Secretary. She is the immediate past president of the 
Personnel Society of Columbus, an affiliate chapter of ASPA. Mrs. Worthington 
started her present assignment with Midland Mutual in 1955. Previous to that 
time, she was employed by Nationwide Insurance Companies from 1947 until 
1955 as Supervisor of Employee Activities in the Columbus Region and then as 
Personnel Counselor in the Home Office Personnel Department. Mrs. Worthing- 
ton attended Denison University, Granville, Ohio, and is the mother of four sons. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
Paul L. Moore 


Paul L. Moore remains as Executive Vice President of the American Society 
for Personnel Administration. He is also a member of the staff of Michigan State 
University. Mr. Moore headed the Department of Business and Industry at 
Michigan State for a number of years. Prior to that, he spent 15 years in per- 
sonnel work, mostly with Montgomery Ward. During World War II he was Per- 
sonnel Manager of Ward’s west coast operations at Oakland, California. Later 
he served in various executive capacities at Ward’s home office in Chicago. Paul 
is Past President of the Illinois Training Directors Association and a former 
Board member of the American Society of Training Directors; he also served a 
term as Co-Chairman of, the Industrial Relations Association of Chicago. Arti- 
cles by Paul have appeared in Nation’s Business, The Personnel Administrator, 
Supervisory Management and other business and professional publications. He 
has been a visiting lecturer in personnel at the University of Chicago and the 
University of Illinois. 
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Newly Elected Directors and Regional Vice Presidents 


C. Calvert Hines, Jr. (1961-1963) 

C. Calvert Hines, Jr. is Staff Supervisor of The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company, Washington, D. C. After graduating with honors from Har- 
vard in 1937, he started in the Plant Department of the Telephone Company. 
Later he was placed in charge of supplies, auditing and payroll operations. As a 
Lieutenant Commander in the Naval Reserve in World War Ii, he served in the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel and also as personnel officer and flag secretary in the 
Pacific. From 1947 to 1951 he worked in management training at AT&T head- 
quarters in New York City. He served successively as research chairman, mem- 
bership vice president, program vice president, and president of the Washing- 
ton Personnel Association, of which he is currently a director. He has conducted 
evening courses in business organization, supervision and personnel relations at 
Montgomery College and the American Institute of Banking. 


Carl J. Kaiser (1961-1963) 


Carl J, Kaiser is Corporate Director of Industrial Relations for the McCulloch 
Corporation of Los Angeles. He joined this firm as Personnel Assistant in 1951. 
He has a BA from Saint Mary’s College, and has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of California and San Jose State College. He has served as a high school 
teacher and athletic coach. During World War II he attained the rank of Major 
in the Marine Corps Reserve. He has been active in community affairs: Cancer 
Society, YMCA, American Red Cross, and the Community Chest. He has also 
been active in personnel work since 1950, serving PIRA as a member, director, 
vice president and 1960 president. Also in 1960 he was an honorary member of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Association Board of Directors. 


Earl D. McConnell (1961-1963) 


Earl D. McConnell, Manager of Organization and Development of The Bendix 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, served as President of ASPA in 1959. Before 
being chosen head of the national organization, he served as First VicaPresident 
for the midwestern states. In 1956 and 1957, he received citations for distin- 
guished service in the ASPA organization. Mr. McConnel started his present as- 
signment with The Bendix Corporation on August 1, 1959. Previous to that he 
was Personnel Administrator of Bendix Products Division—Missiles, Misha- 
waka, Indiana, from 1953 until 1959. Prior to this time he was Director of Indus- 
trial Relations of the Gruen Watch Company fcr five years. His industrial ex- 
perience began in 1943 with the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
New York, where he served as Director of Training. Before entering industry, 
McConnell received a BS in Educational Administration from New York State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, New York. After serving as a school principal, he ob- 
tained his MA at the University of Michigan in 1940, and continued as a school 
administrator until 1943. 


Bert M. Walter (1961-1963) 


Bert M. Walter is Vice President of the Clark Equipment Company of Bu- 
chanan, Michigan. He has a BA degree from the University of Minnesota and a 
Bachelor of Business Administration degree (with a minor in personnel admin- 
istration) from the University of Baliimore. He had eight years of industrial 
relations experience with Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries, and seven years similar experience with Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
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George Trombold (1961-1963) 


Mr. Trombold is Director of Industrial Relations, Wichita Division, Boeing 
Airplane Company. He has been associated with that company since joining it 
in 1940 as Assistant Personnel Director. The following year he was named Per- 
sonnel Director, and in 1950 assumed the duties of Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions. His job includes responsibility for labor relations, wage and salary admin- 
istration, employment, training, medical and safety, and personnel services. He 
is a member of the Industrial Relations Council of the Wichita Chamber of Com- 
merce, a member of the Labor Relations Council of the Kansas State Chamber 
of Commerce, and of the National Council of State Chambers of Commerce. He — 
has participated in the affairs of the Labor Relations Committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. He is Director of the American Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration, and Chairman of the Midwest Aircraft Industrial Rela- 
tions organization. 


John A. Moore (1961-1963) 

Mr. Moore is Manager of Industrial Relations of Dayco Southern, Division of 
Dayco Corporation, Waynesville, North Carolina. He attended the University of | 
North Carolina and Western Carolina College, and has a B.S. in Business Admin- | 
istration. He is past president of the Boosters Club and a member of the Board of | 
Directors of the United Fund. He has been secretary of the W. N. C. Society for | 
the Advancement of Management, a member of the Board of Directors of the W. 
N. C. Personnel Club, and a member of the Business Executive Research Com- 
mittee for the School of Business Administration, University of North Carolina. 
He is a member of the Board of Directors of the W. N. C. Safety Council. 


Norman Ziegler (1961-1963) 
Norman Ziegler is Industrial Relations Director for Woodall Industries, De- © 
troit, Michigan, where he began as Personnel Director. He is a board member of 


the Detroit Personnel Management Association, and past president of the Detroit ~~ 


Northeastern YMCA. He is active in community organization. 


In addition to the newly elected directors listed above, the other directors of : 
ASPA are: Richard P. Calhoon, John P. Crane, Bonar Dyer, Charlie Davis, J. T. | 
Gresh, Leslie Martin, and Martin M. Swoboda, all of whose terms expire in — 


1961; and Maurice Overley, Russell L. Moberly, Edward S. Friend, Norman ~ 


White, Jack W. Smith, and John Ewing, whose terms expire in 1962. In addition, | 
the Association’s officers (with the exception of the Executive Vice President) | 
and the Regional Vice Presidents are members ex officio. 


REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 


VICE PRESIDENT REGION I (Re-elected) 
Robert. V. Hofstetter 


Robert V. Hofstetter is a graduate of Temple University and he also studied | 
at The Drexel Institute of Technology and Penn State University. He is a gradu- 


ate of Specialty Training Courses conducted by the International Business | : 


Machines Corp. and has participated in a number of seminars sponsored by the 
American Management Association and other national groups. Mr. Hofstetter 
currently fulfills multiple functions at the Schmidt’s brewery. He is Director of 
the firm’s Supervisory Training Program and is now planning a Management — 
Training Program. A skilled accountant, he handles the brewery’s personnel, 
payroll, employee publications, wage, salary and job evaluation departments. 
He is also responsible for the medical, safety, and plant security departments. 


He holds membership in the American Society for Personnel Administration, of © 


which he was charter president of the Philadelphia Chapter. 
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VICE PRESIDENT REGION II 
Glenn R. Wilson 

Mr. Wilson is Manager of Industrial Relations, Gate City Steel, Inc., Omaha. 
He is chairman of the Advisory Board, Omaha Industrial Management Club, and 
a Board Member of the Midwest Employer’s Council. He is a member of the 
BPOE, the North Omaha Optimists Club, the YMCA, the AF & AM, the Nebraska 
Consistory, Scottish Rite, and Tangier Temple, AAONMS. 


VICE PRESIDENT REGION III (Re-elected) 


M. L. Mickelson 

Mickelson is Manager, Education and Training, for the General Electric 
Company at the multi-plant Hanford Atomic Products Operation in Richland, 
Washington. His eighteen years of industrial experience began with the du Pont 
Company as a chemist in the Kankakee Ordnance Works at Joliet, Illinois. In 
1944 he transferred to the ultra-secret atomic energy plant in south-central 


Washington where he subsequently joined General Electric when the Company ch 




































replaced du Pont as the Contractor in 1946. During this period he held increas- 

ingly responsible positions in the Radiological Sciences Department and was ap- | 
pointed assistant to the Director in 1948. In 1956 he moved into personnel work 

as Manager of Personnel Development and Placement for one of the major op- Fc 
erating departments and held the position until his recent appointment as Man- 
ager of Education and Training for the entire operation. Mr. Mickelson attended A 
Wisconsin State College at River Falls, where he received the bachelor’s degree 

in 1936 and took post graduate work in chemistry at the University of Minnesota 

and the University of Wisconsin. e 


VICE PRESIDENT REGION IV (Re-elected) 
George A. Ryder 


George A. Ryder is Division Employee and Public Relations Manager of Suest 
Colonial Stores, Inc., at Jacksonville, Florida. He has served with Industrial Re- powell T 
lations Counselors, Incorporated, with the Naval Reserve, and with Colonial aa 
Stores, Inc., in the field of personnel administration. He taught Personnel Ad-  ganizat 
ministration classes at the evening school of the University of South Carolina. organiz 
He served as president of the newly organized Columbia, South Carolina, per- ¢ducat! 
i i 2 7 eae : lives, 9 
sonnel club, and was instrumental in securing the affiliation of that club with want n 
ASPA. depend 
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(Not elected at press time.) make t 
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VICE PRESIDENT REGION VI (Re-elected) 
Robert I. Jakus 


Robert I. Jakus is Manager of Industrial Relations for the Jos. Schlitz Brew- 
ing Company of Van Nuys, California, and Chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of PIRA. 
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Left to right: George Trombold, Board Member; Robert D. Clark, 2nd Vice President; 








John R. Jury, President; Ray Davies; Jack A. Templin, 1st Vice President; Mrs. Mil- 







Guest speaker for the occasion was 
Cliff Titus, supervisor of management 
development and community relations, 
Beech Aircraft Corp., who said, “Or- 
ganization is here to stay .. . Men must 
organize. In politics, civic life, religion, 
education, business, or any phase of our 
lives, we need to organize. What we 
want most for ourselves — freedom, in- 
dependence, personal achievement, fam- 
ily love — depends in large measure on 
organization ... An organization is peo- 
ple. But it is organized people. They 
must be so organized, trained, coordi- 
nated, and motivated that they will 
make the organization of which they are 
a part carry out its mission and accom- 


dred Robben, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Charter Presented to 
Wichita Personnel Group 


On Wednesday, November 2, a charter of affiliation with ASPA 
was presented to the Personnel Management Association of Wich- 
ita by Ray Davies, western representative. Receiving the charter 
was John R. Jury, president of the Wichita group. Other officers 
are: Jack A. Templin, Kansas Gas and Electric, 1st Vice President; 
Robert D. Clark, Fourth National Bank and Trust Co., 2nd Vice 
President; and Mildred Robben, St. Joseph Hospital, Secretary and 


Treasurer. 


plish its objectives. The organization 
must produce goods and services and 
sell them in a competitive market at a 
profit. It must maintain and keep its 
own house and equipment in order. It 
must maintain good labor relations and 
public. relations. It must maintain its 
good community relations. It must pay 
its bills. It must return to its stockhold- 
ers a fair return on their investment. To 
do all this an organization demands and 
must have the loyalty and cooperation 
and hard work of the people who com- 
prise it . . . The big job of Personnel 
Management is to preserve the organi- 
zation and the man . . . We must pre- 
serve people as people. Personnel Man- 


agement deals with people — not with 
records, card indexes, or “cases” — but 
people, persons . . . Our job is to help 
the man understand that he is import- 
ant. That so far as his work is concerned 
he is indispensable. And, most import- 
antly, to make him know that as he 
links himself with a great organization 
and dedicates himself to a cause, he is 
realizing his own importance and sig- 
nificance .. . Man may feel insecure un- 
til he realizes that he is building his own 
security with and through and in an or- 
ganization, a country, a cause, a system, 
that is building on solid economic foun- 
dations that will guarantee security. He 
is building his own security through the 
organization of which he is a part.” 
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Why There Should Be More Than One Can- W 


didate Nominated For Each Office of ASPA 


Walter C. Mason 


Within the past few years we have seen a serious 
change taking place in the operating and management 
structure of the Society to the extent that many have 
openly expressed official and unofficial concern as to the 
manner in which democratic principles are slowly disap- 
pearing. I am confident the development of this change 
is unintentional, but if it is permitted to continue it could 
very easily destroy the objectives of the organization, if 
not the Society itself. We have proof of this in our pre- 
decessor organization. 


The success or failure of any organization depends a 
great deal on the practice and application of, or the lack 
of, democratic procedures under which it operates. Fail- 
ure to apply and maintain democratic procedures soon 
creates dissatisfaction, unhappiness and “griping,”’ all of 
which generates into the development of factions and 
“opposition groups.” We now see this happening within 
ASPA. 

A number of factors are responsible for this attitude 
and we cannot take them too lightly. 

Within the past six months the Board of Directors as- 
sumed the prerogative to advise the Nominating Com- 
mittee who should or should not be candidates for mem- 
bership on the Board. No where in the By-Laws is there 
any comment to the effect that anyone should be exclud- 
ed from membership on the Board because he is a mem- 
ber of certain committees or councils. 


The present system of selecting candidates for the 
Board of Directors, whereby only one candidate is placed 
in nomination by the Nominating Committee, since the 
membership has no choice or opportunity te place addi- 
tional nominations, gives the Nominating Committee 
blanket, or dictatorial, authority to elect members to the 
Board. All of this permits an opportunity, if not an invi- 
tation, to establish continuity of control and leadership 
without any membership control. 


If the procedure is continued why ask the member- 
ship to vote. It only means affirming action already taken 
by the Nominating Committee. 

A few members have advocated the election of people 
to the Board of Directors on the basis of area representa- 
tion, without any regard to the number of ASPA mem- 
bers in these areas, or how many meetings such people 
will be able to attend. The idea is good but not practical. 
The results have been very apparent in a number of in- 
stances where people have been elected to the Board from 
areas where less than a handful of members are located, 
which is not a serious matter in itself, providing such 
people actively participate in the work of the Board and 
the organization. But this has not been the case. We have 
had too many instances where people have been elected 
to the Board and did not attend any meetings. 


It is my conviction that every person on the Board 


should be an active member, fully representing his con- 
stituent members and area. Failure to do so adds nothing 
to the work of the Board of the Society. 

It would be better for the Society to have more peo- 
ple from the same general area who are very active than 
representatives from areas who are inactive and do 
nothing. Selection just to cover an area, without active 
participation is harmful. 

This organization needs, as do all organizations, the 
talents, brains and active participation of every elected 
Board member and Committee Chairman. Failure to se- 
cure active participation reduces the administrative and 
leadership qualities constantly needed if an organization 
is to progress. 

Representation on the Board, the Executive Commit- 
tee and Officerships should be made available to people 
qualified by ability, training, experience and participa- 
tion in Society programs, projects, meetings, delibera- 
tions, etc. Future growth, advancement and development 
is possible only if the maximum number of people in po- 
sitions of responsibility and trust give unselfishly of their 
time, effort and abilities to the extent needed. On this 
basis continuity of officers is most desirable. 

The membership should be permitted to make its own 
selection of people who will lead the Society. It also 
should enjoy the democratic principle of being able to 
make nominations. 

There should be two or more candidates nominated 
for each position on the Board of Directors. It is desirable 
that officers be on an advancement basis as long as all 
candidates have shown leadership and organizational 
abilities and have actively participated in the responsi- 
bilities of administering the business and projects of the 
Society. 

In the recent ASPA election by mail we saw the dan- 
gerous policy of asking the membership to vote for a 
slate which consisted of one candidate for each office, 
with no recourse to the membership. 

This in itself is extremely bad. But, you will recall, 
you were asked to vote for a name and unless you knew 
the people nominated and knew something about their 
accomplishments and abilities you voted only for a name 
(this is no reflection on those recently nominated). 

It seems that our past practice of submitting a bio- 
graphical sketch on each candidate would be an auto- 
matic “must,” particularly since we had only the choice 
of “confirming” the Nominating Committee’s selection. 

Space does not permit additional arguments. However, 
in conclusion, I would say — ASPA belongs to the mem- 
bers, therefore, the members are entitled to expect dem- 
ocratic operation and an opportunity to be heard and an 
opportunity to determine for themselves what they want. 
Let their voices be heard — otherwise we are doomed to 
failure and disintegration. 
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The subject of the articles published on this and the 
opposite page has been a source of repeated serious and 
strong discussion at ASPA Board of Directors’ meetings, 
and was discussed at the recent Minneapolis Directors 
meeting. The writers of these articles are the principal 
proponents of the two points of view set forth here. These 
articles are published in order to obtain the reaction of 
ASPA’s membership. 





Walter C. Mason is Director of Personnel and Industrial Re- 
lations for Arthur G. McKee & Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 
He is founder and Charter Member of the ASPA—its first 
President (two terms), and presently a member of its Board 
of Directors and Executive Committee. Mr. Mason is current- 
ly President of the Cleveland Industrial Relations Association, 
Member of the North Olmsted Charter Commission, Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Cleveland Occupational 
Planning Committee and several other committees. 





Bert M. Walter is Vice President of the Clark Equipment Co. 
of Buchanan, Michigan. He has a BA degree from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and a Bachelor of Business Administration 
degree (with a major in personnel administration) from the 
University of Baltimore. He had eight years of industrial re- 
lations experience with Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpor- 
ation and its subsidiaries, and seven years of similar experi- 
ence with Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
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In my opinion, candidates for office in a Professional 
Society should not be pitted against each other in an 
election. My reasons for believing this are as follows: 


1. It is the function of the Nominating Committee to 
search through the membership for prospective candi- 
dates, to evaluate these candidates in the light of the re- 
quirements of the office, to ascertain the availability of 
the candidates and to determine the willingness of the 
candidates to fill the particular offices to the best of the 
candidate’s ability. 


2. Once the slate of candidates has been selected the 
function of the Nominating Committee has been complet- 
ed; however, since in most professional societies, the 
Officers and Board of Directors serve without fees, there 
is a real need on the part of each Nominating Committee 
to provide for continuity of policy and direction as far as 
the Society is concerned. 


3. Most professional organizations provide for the 
principal officers moving up through the several top posts 
until each officer in turn has had three or more years 
service in policy determinations and administrative di- 
rection of the Soclety’s affairs. 


4, Although in our state and national politics we 
squander political talent with reckless abandon (only 
the winners serve — the losers are usually scrapped com- 
pletely), professional societies realize that such proced- 
ure would be devastating to the successful functioning of 
the Society. 


5. Open elections with multiple candidates for each 
office requires the Nominating Committee: 
a. To pit good candidates against good candidates; 
b. To drain the roster of the best candidates at a rap- 
id rate; 
c. To force the Society to engage in popularity con- 
tests. 


6. Multiple candidates for each office places the can- 

didtes in the position: 

a. Of having to secure Company permission and sup- 
port to run for office; 

b. Of Company embarrassment to the losing candidate 
when he reports back to his Company that the per- 
mission he sought for Company support (in the 
form of time, effort and travel expense) was un- 
necessary because he was defeated for office; 

e. Of eliminating themselves from future considera- 
tion for nomination after having previously been 
defeated for office. 

7. When the Nominating Committee has performed its 

function, there is assurance that the candidates will have 
the unqualified support of the Society. 











Manpower Economics Theme of MSU 


Seventh Annual Personnel Institute 


James C. Totten 


The subject of manpower economics, of vital concern 
to American management in the 1960’s, was the general 
theme of the seventh annual Personnel Institute October 
4 at Michigan State University. 


On the agenda were discussion topics related to labor 
costs, collective bargaining and productivity, as nearly 
100 personnel and labor relations administrators and 
members of line management from the Midwest met at 
the Kellogg Center for Continuing Education for this 
day-long meeting. 


Tackling current problems in business management — 
specifically, ‘Personnel Administration and Profit” — 
was Justin C. Condon, general manager of the St. Joseph 
(Mich.) Division of the Whirlpovi Corp. 





Justin C. Condon 


A panel discussion of personnel policies in the areas 
of increasing productivity, cost reduction and collective 
bargaining was moderated by John B. Coyle, coordinator 
for the Personnel Management Program Service of the 
MSU Labor and Industrial Relations Center. Serving on 
the panel were William M. Oliver, assistant director of 
industrial and public relations, Sealed Power Corp., Mus- 
kegon, Mich.; Manley E. Brown, management develop- 
ment and training director, Lear, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; and Edward V. Ott, director of industrial relations, 
Allied Products Corp., Detroit. 


Other institute speakers included Dr. Jack Stieber, 
director, and Charles A. Rogers, associate director, MSU 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center; Paul Jacobs, vice 
president and director, Region II, American Society for 
Personnel Administration, and manager of central per- 
sonnel, General Tire and Rubber, Akron, Ohio; Malcolm 
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House, manager of labor relations, Clark Equipment Co., 
Buchanan, Mich.; Ivan Estes, personnel director, Michi- 
gan Department of Mental Health, Lansing, and Jack 
Steinhelper, industrial relations staff, Federal-Mogul- 
Bower Bearings Co., Detroit. 


Sponsoring the conference were the American Society 
for Personnel Administration, Region II, and the Person- 
nel Management Program Service of the MSU Labor and 
Industrial Relations Center. 


“It is my opinion,” said Condon, “that there is a clear 
relationship between good personnel administration and 
company success. Those who attempt to put the person- 
nel administrators in the doghouse or in the position 
that they are not important to the success of the business, 
may be thinking of unimaginative, possibly incompetent, 
personnel men who can make no contribution.” 

“It seems to me,” Condon added, “that a personnel 
man who identifies himself with the problems of general 
management, who understands the business really well 
and who is clever in solving the problems which he finds 
management has, plays an important role in the business 
ef the future.” 


An analysis of the over-all Michigan economy and the 
functions of the newly-organized Michigan State Cham- 
ber of Commerce were made by Robert C. Briggs, execu- 
tive vice president of Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Michigan, and president of the new organization. 


Said Briggs on the prospects for new industry in 
Michigan: “As personnel men, you are all acutely aware 
of a problem closely related to providing additional jobs 
as our companies expand and new companies come into 
Michigan. We are going to need countless numbers of 
highly qualified and trained men to provide the leader- 
ship these additional jobs will demand.” 


Briggs maintained that the leadership is and will con- 
tinue to be at all levels of management — foremen, su- 
pervisors, department heads, field directors, general 
managrs, company officers and officials. 


“Educators,” said Briggs, “tell us to expect a scarcity 
of trained leaders for business and industry; competition 
for the potential leader of tomorrow will be severe. We 
can and should help our educators,” he added, “‘but let’s 
remember we are resourceful free enterprisers and, as 
such, are going to help ourselves as well. 


“Much of the job ahead,” he declared, “is ours and not 
that of the educators — we must pick up where they leave 
off. It will be up to business and industry itself to seek 
out, find and develop — whether from within or outside 
our own organizations — the individuals who will, in the 
near future, have to assume the positions of responsibility 
that will come with expanded job opportunities.” 
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Economic Issues for 
Future Collective Bargaining 


Robert H. Ferguson 


What economic issues are likely to be significant for 
collective bargaining in the 1960’s? It would be com- 
mendable were I at this point to answer truthfully “I 
don’t know.” But since no one else knows either, and 
therefore the writer may only be challenged, not refuted, 


Collective Bargaining Since the War 
The past decade and a half in collective bargaining 
has been characterized by impressive gains for workers, 
both in wages and in the adoption of new kinds of bene- 
fits — insurance plans, pensions, paid holidays and va- 











k the present discussion will proceed! cations, supplemental unemployment benefits, and other 
a A sport even more loved by economists than guessing things. 
about future trends in collective bargaining is forecast- Increase in Wages 
y ing the overall behavior of the economy. Actually, both In American industry as a whole, wage rates have 
a of these games are played with the same crystal ball, for more than doubled since 1945. Average hourly earnings 
d negotiations over employment terms are strongly influ- in manufacturing increased 118% between 1945 and 
enced, perhaps basically determined, by business condi- 1949; among non-manufacturing industries, hourly earn- 
tions. (Exploration of this relationship is, of course, the ings rose 133% in contract construction, 125% in retail 
- purpose of this session of the institute.) trades. The broader and very meaningful measure of eco- 
id All of us recognize that, from an economic standpoint, nomic well-being, average (median, nonfarm) family 
: the nation has experienced in the past two years the end income, rose from $2,857 in 1945 to $5700 in 1959 (esti- 
“4 of one era and the start of another. The span of years’ mate). 
™ from the end of World War II to 1957-58 was marked by The value of the postwar increase in money wages 
t, vigorous economic activity: high demand, backed by has been offset to a considerable extent, of course, by 
abundant purchasing power, production at capacity lev- higher prices. But even though we deflate the gain by 
el els, full employment, large profits, steeply rising wages the 62% rise in consumer prices over this period, there 
al and incomes — and inflation. The next decade unques- nevertheless has been about a 35% improvement in real 
ll tionably will be different in character. It should be a per- wages. 
ds iod of prosperity, suffering no more than minor reces- Supplemental Benefits 
SS sions, but it is unlikely to experience the strong economic The increase in wages has been accompanied by a re- 
pressures of recent years. markable growth of supplemental benefits, which have 
he As the consequence, collective bargaining in the 1960’s become too well established to be termed, as they were 
n- may be expected to differ in nature from the pattern of at first, “fringes.” 
ps the postwar decade. Indeed, in both large and small con- The most significant of these new benefits are the in- 
n, tract settlements since 1958, a sharp contrast is evident surance and pension plans, and along with them, supple- 
with previous years. Wage increases are smaller, new mentary unemployment benefits. The number and variety 
: “fringes” are less frequent; fewer agreements are ac- of benefits of all kinds are almost too numerous to list: 
se companied by product price increases; and employers. call-in pay, various forms of overtime pay, rest periods, 
show greater disposition to stand a strike, while unions paid vacations, severance pay, etc. 
= demonstrate considerably less. It is likely that this new Virtually all of these benefits were in existence be- 
: r trend will continue. fore the war, but it has only been since the 1940’s that 
v9 To understand what the future may bring in collect- they have been brought into the orbit of collective bar- 
aia ive bargaining, however, let us first review briefly the gaining and established as rights for large numbers of 
developments of the past decade, for lacking a crystal employees. It is estimated by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
n- ball, we can visualize the future only from the perspect- Statistics that since 1945 the number of workers covered 
u- ive offered by past events. by some type of collectively bargained health, insurance, 
ral 
ty 
on 
Ne Robert H. Ferguson has an AB from Union College, an MA 
t’s from Brown University and a Ph.D. from Cornell. He is Pro- 
as fessor of Industrial and Labor Relations and Acting Director 
of Research and Publications at the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, where he has been a member 
10t of the faculty since 1945. He was formerly editor of the IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS REVIEW. His re- 
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or pension plan has increased more than 20-fold. In ad- 
dition, employers have instituted plans for large numbers 
of workers not covered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments. This whole development represents an important 
extension of the area of collective bargaining beyond the 
simpler wages-and-hours concept of the prewar period. 


It is difficult to measure the cost of the new benefits 
to employers and impossible to calculate their value to 
the employee. One estimate of the cost to employers — 
which might be very roughly translated into value to em- 
ployees — is that of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for 1959, that for all industries, supple- 
mentary benefits averaged 54.8 cents an hour or $1.32 a 
year per employee. 


Bargaining “Packages” 


Introduction of those new items into collective bar- 
gaining means that the settlement today typically em- 
braces a “package” of benefits rather than simply a wage 
increase. In 1957, for example, about 75% of the major 
wage settlements also established or improved one or 
more supplementary benefits. Health-and-welfare plans 
were involved in about 39% of the agreements. Changes 
in holiday and vacation provisions were made in about 
35%. Premium pay and shift differentials each figured 
in about 12% of the settlements. 


Long-Term Agreements 


Another development of the past decade was the in- 
troduction of collective bargaining contracts extending 
for periods of more than one year and providing for peri- 
odic increases in wage rates — so-called “deferred in- 
creases.”’ These contracts have taken various forms. The 
best-known is the agreement negotiated between the 
United Auto Workers and General Motors in 1948, which 
was renegotiated for five years in 1950 and for three 
years in 1955 and 1958. This agreement, which provided 
a yearly wage increase as an “annual improvement fac- 
tor,” also contained a clause for adjustment of wages on 
a quarterly basis in accordance with changes in the cost 
of living. Most other long-term agreements, though not 
all, also included cost-of-living escalators. A number, 
rather than fixing the amount of wage increase in ad- 
vance, provided that the contract might be reopened at 
stated intervals for negotiation of wage changes. 


In 1957, more and 4% million workers received wage 
increases which had been provided by agreements nego- 
tiated in prior years. The bulk of these workers were em- 
ployed in the metal-working industries, in trucking and 
railroads, and in mining. The rest were scattered through 
a variety of industries. About two-thirds of the workers 
who received deferred wage increases in 1957 also ob- 
tained increases under escalator clauses. In many in- 
stances, due to the rise of prices in 1957, the cost-of-living 
wage increases were as great or greater than the deferred 
increases, 


Economic Framework of Collective Bargaining 


The foes and friends of unionism both have attributed 
to collective bargaining much or most of the responsibil- 
ity for increases in wages and benefits since 1940. Critics 
of unions, it might be added, have also tried to pin the 
responsibility for higher prices on wage agreements. The 
facts, however, seem rather clearly to deny this conten- 
tion that unions have been the only force moving wages 
upwards. 
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The lack of any consistent pattern in wage settle- 
ments, the wide variation among firms and industries in 
wage increases, and the year-to-year variations in ~ 
amount of wage gains, indicate that collective bargaining 
alone is not responsible for increases in wages. If wage © 


gain were solely the result of union bargaining power, - 


one would not find large increases granted in unorgan- 
ized industries and small or no increases given in well- 
organized industries such as clothing. In addition to 
unionism, general economic conditions and the circum- 
stances specific to individual industries and firms, de- 
termine the results which come from the bargaining 
table. 


The Bargaining Power of Unions ' 


The idea that unions are mainly or entirely responsi- 
ble for increases in wages probably arises because it has 
been in the postwar period, when economic conditions * 
have been especially favorable for high wages, that the 
trade union movement has emerged in real strength. Be- f 
fore World War II, union bargaining affected the employ- 
ment terms of relatively few workers. In the 1920’s and 
most of the 1930’s, less than 1 worker in 10 belonged toa 
union and even a smaller fraction to an effective union. 
From 1937 through 1945, unions gained 8,650,000 mem- ” 
bers, more than tripling their strength. Today, 3 out of 
10 nonagricultural employees belong to unions. Although 
the bulk of union membership was acquired in the late 
thirties and World War II, it was not until the postwar 
period, with the dropping of wartime wage controls, that 
tht expanded trade union movement could function free- 
ly in collective bargaining and make its force felt on the 
economic scene. Its emergence as a major agency in the , 
economy thus coincided with the beginning of the most 
favorable decade in our history for improving terms of j 
employment. It is not possible, therefore, to separate the 
influence of collective bargaining on wages and employ- 
ment terms from that of general economic factors. 


~ 


_ 


Economic Characteristics of the Postwar Period 


What have been the characteristics of the period since 
1945 which have helped to make possible the important 
gains in wages and related benefits which have been 
achieved? In brief, they can be listed as strong consumer 
demand for goods and services, heavy investment in new 
plant and equipment, government spending, full employ- 
ment, increasing productivity, rising prices, good profits, 
and tax policy. 


The enormous amount of consumer buying since the 
war can be traced back in its origins to the depression of 
the 1930’s, when few goods were produced because few , 
people could afford to buy. During World War II, peop.e 
had the money to buy, but war needs drastically re-, 
stricted production of consumer items. Thus, in 1945, 
there existed a tremendous market, for consumers had 15' 
years of “going without” to make up for, while fuil-iime | 
work and savings accumulated during the war meant 
they had the money with which to purchase. If savings 
were not sufficient, credit was readily available. Con- 
sumer credit outstanding expanded from 81% billion dol- 
lars in 1946 to over 52 billions in 1959. Demand was ‘fur- 
ther intensified by the “baby boom” which began in’ 
1943, and so far has not diminished, which has meani, 
more family households and an enormous population 
growth. Related to this family formation and population 
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. GUIDANCE 


THAT PAYS 





How fully equipped are your supervisors to meet 
their job problems, both old and new? Could their 
supervisory performance be improved, strength- 
ened, reinforced? How well do they lead, accépt 
responsibility, handle people? How broad is their 
management point-of-view? 


Answers to questions like these invariably indicate 
the need for supervisory guidance — and this is 
where MANAGEMENT INFORMATION can be of 
valuable assistance to you. 


Why not determine for yourself the value in 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION by requesting 
your personal copy of ‘Guidance That Pays.’ Not 
just a brochure but a value-packed sampling of 
actual motivating material including: 

® Creative Thinking 

® Motivation Studies 


®@ Self-inventory Charts 


@ Career Profiles 


@ Waste Reduction Plan 


WRITE for 
your personal 


copy today! 





Elliott Service Company, Inc. 
Dept. A-2 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Please provide me, without obligation, with a 
copy of “Guidance That Pays." 


Name 
Title. 
Firm 


Poi ag eee ee 
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increase has been a wholesale movement to the suburbs, 
which has created needs for all kinds of goods and serv- 
ices. 


Like the consumer, the business firm “went without” 
during the 1930’s and early 1940’s and found itself at the 
war’s end with old worn-out plants, badly needing re- 
placement. It also had savings accumulated in the war. 
In this situation and with an enormous consumer market, 
the business firm invested heavily in new plant and 
equipment. Between 1945 and 1950, business spending 
for new productive facilities rose from $8.7 to $20.6 bil- 
lion a year. In 1960 it is estimated at $37 billion. 


Government demand for goods dropped sharply at 
the end of World War II, but the transformation of the 
“cold war” into a “hot war” in Korea in 1950 brought 
the government back into the picture as a large-scale 
purchaser of goods and services, a role it has continued 
te fulfill. 


Exports, while minor in importance in relation to do- 
mestic sales, have accounted for 3 to 4% of total national 
production and have been a major market for some in- 
dustries. 


The upshot of all this buying was full production and 
full employment, with only minor interruptions, in 1948- 
49 and 1953-54, untit the 1957-58 downturn. Employers 
needed workers to meet their production schedules and 
were willing to meet union asking prices to prevent in- 
terruption of operations. For workers it was a “sellers’ 
market.” 


Employers have been able and willing until recently 
to meet higher wage bills for three reasons. First, full- 
capacity production has enabled them to reduce per unit 
costs to a minimum. Second, under the stimulus of the 
war, invention and technological changes advanced at 
rapid pace. When new plants were built after the war, 
the newest equipment and methods were put into them. 
Industrial research, at an ever-increasing pace, continued 
to pour forth even more innovations. These have cut pro- 
duction costs enormously. Third, in a market where, at 
least until 1953-54, there was more purchasing power 
than goods and a tremendous will to buy, it was easy to 
pass on wage increases in the form of higher prices to 
consumers. 


Profits for most businesses in the postwar period have 
been excellent. To some extent, firms have been willing 
to share them with their workers, although in most cases 
it is accurate to say that increases in wages and benefits 
have not affected profits. With the corporation income 
tax averaging 50% of gross profits, a $1,000,000 increase 
in the wage bill for a big company has actually cost it 
only $500,000. Furthermore, in a period of rising demand 
and inflation, wage costs have been added to prices and 
easily passed on to the consumer. 


Under these conditions it is not difficult to understand 
why collective bargaining negotiations for the most part 
have resulted in a steady flow of benefits since the war 
Economic conditions have made it possible for employers 
to agree to increases in wages and other benefits without 
real cost to themselves. Indeed, to attract and retain the 
workers needed to man new and growing enterprises, 
employers frequently have tended to offer better-than- 
average terms of employment without union prompting. 
Until recently, it might be said with justification chat 
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colleetive bargaining has not met the real test of whether 
it can improve or defend employment terms in the face 
of adverse economic circumstances and really determined 
employer opposition. 


Speaking to a group at Rutgers University in 1957, 
Professor John Galbraith of Harvard opined that ‘‘one of 
the reasons for the success of collective bargaining in re- 
cent times is that we have had so little of it.”” While those 
who have sat at a bargaining table or walked in a picket 
line might violently disagree, what he meant was that 
under conditions of a strong market and full employment 
many firms have rather easily granted wage increases 
and then passed the extra cost, plus some extra profit for 
the stockholders, on to the public in higher prices. “‘Noth- 
ing aids understanding,” Professor Galbraith adds, “like 
the ability to assess a third party especially if he isn’t 
there.” 


The New Economic Environment 


The 1957-58 recession signalled a shift in the econom- 
ic environment. While business activity recovered fairly 
quickly from that downswing, it is evident that it has 
not, and will not, return to the pre-1957 pattern. Sales 
of automobiles and other consumer durables, while good 
by most standards, call for considerably less than full- 
capacity factory operations; automobile and appliance 
dealers must sell products rather than simply take orders. 
Despite the long 1959 strike, the steel industry is oper- 
ating at scarcely more than 50% of capacity; it required 
enly two and a half months to refill inventories depleted 
by the strike. Unemployment remains at 5% or more of 
the labor force. 


Increase in Productive Capacity 


What has occurred and why is quite clear. After 
nearly 15 years of heavy buying, consumers are well 
supplied with housing, autos, clothing, and other goods 
— both necessities and luxuries. Obviously, they have 
not stopped buying, nor are they likely to do so. But the 
need and urgency have disappeared, and likewise che 
willingness to buy anything at any price. 


At the same time the productive capacity of the na- 
tion has been very greatly increased — some $380 billion 
having been spent on new plant and equipment between 
1945 and 1959 (inclusive). This expansion has resulted in 
a physical plant more than adequate to meet current de- 
mands. One estimate puts idle capacity in manufacturing 
in mid-1960 at 19% of total capacity. Manufacturing 
capacity in the United States has increased 80% since 
1950; output has risen less than 40%. 


Nor has gain in productive capacity been confined io 
the United States. Foreign nations have been moving 
ahead at relatively much faster rates. The consequence, 
as is well known, has been not only severe competition in 
overseas markets but a large-scale invasion of the Ameri- 
can domestic market as well. 


Effect on Collective Bargaining 


The seller’s market and the inflation which accompa- 
nied it have disappeared. In their place there exists a 
situation of high-level, but strongly competitive, business 
activity in which products can not be sold regardless of 
cost. This inevitably has, and will, reflect itself in a much 
firmer resistance by business firms to worker demands 
for increases in wages and benefits, and greater caution 
en the part of workers in seeking such gains. The :ecent 
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General Electric strike is a perfect example of this propo- 
sition. 


Markets of the 1960’s 


Economic forecasts for the 1960’s uniformly have been 
favorable. Many economists, indeed, maintain that this 
decade may witness the greatest economic growth and 
prosperity this country has ever seen. 

This prediction rests partly on the arithmetic of pop- 
ulation increase. In 1960, the first crop of the wartime 
baby boom, the kids born in 1943, will reach 17 years of 
age. If recent trends continue, by 1963 half of them will 
be married. Each succeeding year an even larger group 
of war babies will reach maturity, get married, buy 
homes, and start boosting the population even higher, 
The market which the “war generation” will create for 
homes, automobiles, appliances, services, etc., etc., may 
easily mean by 1970 a doubling of the peak rates of home 


construction, automobile sales, telephone installations, ’ 


etc., of the 1950’s. 

The trend to suburban living and the development of 
new communities will accelerate even over its present 
pace and create further demand for new roads, shopping 
centers, public buildings, utilities, recreation facilities 
and all the other accoutrements of modern living. 

Yet another vital force for the 1960’s will come from 
scientific and industrial research, upon which increasing 
billions of dollars are being spent annually. The new 


methods and new products which will result from this ' 


research will be a tremendous stimulant to new invest- 
ment and to consumer buying. 

Government spending, both for military purposes and 
for new schools and other public facilities and services, is 
likely to increase significantly, in spite of all our com- 
plaints about high taxes and reckless spending. By so do- 
ing, it will help to provide us with more than enough 
extra income to pay the taxes. 

The long-run outlook of the economy would thus 
seem to be one of full employment and prosperity. Al- 
though the next decade certainly will not be a mirror 


image of the past ten years, the forces of consumer, busi- ! 


ness, and government demand promise to provide the 
same sort of healthy market which has sustained the 
economy since the war. 


The Position of Unions in the 1960’s 


Unions seem destined to play a different sort of role 


in the 1960’s than they did in the 1940’s and 1950’s. By ' 


and large, their influence and bargaining power will be 
less, and more restricted in scope. Support for this pre- 
diction rests upon a variety of factors. 


The Price-Wage Spiral 


The most basic influence has already been discussed 


—-the disappearance of inflation and seller’s markets in 


the face of expanding productive capacity. Need to com- 
pete on a quality and cost basis against domestic and for- 
eign firms will force employers to be realistic and tough 
in negotiations. At the same time, fear of unemployment 
will cause workers and union leaders to proceed cautious- 
ly. 

Price stability in the economy, moreover, will remove 
perhaps the single most important force behind wage de- 
mands in the postwar period — the effort to keep income 
abreast a rising cost of living. We should not forget that 
roughly 50% of wage increases between 1945 and 1959 
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went just to match the rise in consumer prices. Whether . 


or not wage increases were responsible for the inflation 
is a contentious question. In my opinion they may have 
aggravated the inflation, but they did not cause it. Nor 
to the individual firm is the question really relevant. If 
prices generally are rising, whatever the cause, the em- 
ployer is forced to raise wages. This pressure should be 
unimportant in the 1960’s. 


Changing Nature of Employment 


A second major development affecting union strength 
is the changing nature of employment opportunities in 
the American economy. 


Union membership and bargaining strength are con- 
centrated in the production-worker ranks in particular 
sectors of industry — primarily manufacturing, mining, 
transportation, and construction. Employment in these 
sectors, except construction, is decreasing, particularly 
blue-collar jobs. 


Railroad employment since 1953 has dropped by over 
400,000 workers, or 34%; mining employment has de- 
clined by 185,000 jobs, or 22%. Manufacturing employ- 
ment has fallen by 845,000, but production and mainte- 
nance jobs have decreased by 1.5 million, or 11%. 


Chemicals and electrical products frequently are con- 
sidered the manufacturing industries of the future. In 
the former, production and maintenance jobs have drop- 
ped 13,000 since 1953, while non-production jobs have 
grown by 79,000. In electrical products, the correspond- 
ing changes are 89,000 and 136,000. Basic steel, motor 
vehicles, aircraft, food products, textiles, and other in- 
dustries show similar changes. 


The expansion of employment since the mid-1950’s 
has occurred, and will continue to take place, in the serv- 
ice industries and in the so-called white-collar ranks 
where union organizing ability is weak. 


Geographically, employment opportunities are grow- 
ing rapidly in the South, the Southwest, and other parts 
of the country where unions have been relatively weak. 
Likewise, the movement of factories and other businesses 
tc suburbs and small towns in all parts of the nation re- 
moves jobs from the firm control] that unions are able to 
exercise in large cities. 


Another aspect of the employment picture that is un- 
favorable for unions is the growing proportion of ihe 
labor force contributed by so-called “secondary earners” 
— married women and other full- or part-time workers 
whose purpose is to supplement the earnings of the head 
of the family. These persons usually are more interested 
in having a job than in the level of the wage it carries; 
normally are disinterested in insurance, pension, and sim- 
ilar benefits; regard employment as a somewhat tem- 
porary affair; and therefore lack enthusiasm for union 
activity. 


The Appeal of Unionism Today 


Unless unions can improve considerably their present 
appeal to the kinds of workers just described, union mem- 
bership will continue to decrease, not only as a propor- 
tion of the work force, but in absolute numbers as well. 
Between 1956 and 1958, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, unions lost nearly a half million members, 
leaving them a total strength of 16,899,000. 


How likely is it, however, that unions can significant- 
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ly improve their attractiveness to employees? Extended 
discussion of this interesting question is not possible here, 
but a suggestive list of obstacles to growth of union mem- 
bership strength may be posed. 


1. The aversion of white-collar workers to strikes, 
picket lines, and other attributes of unionism. 

2. The desire of better educated, more highly 
trained employees to be treated as individuals. 

3. The upward movement of a large proportion of 
the population in social status in contradistinc- 
tion to the unfavorable social attitude toward 
unions, 

4. The high level of income today in the United 
States, which reduces the significance of un- 
ionism as a social reform movement. 

5. The charges of corruption and undemocratic 
procedure levelled against unions. 

6. The employee-welfare oriented policies of many 
industrial managements. 

7. The inability, to date, of unions to alter their 
form of organization, philosophy, and practices 
to appeal to non-production workers. 


Economic Issues in Future Collective Bargaining 


Unions have not quite disappeared, however, nor is it 
very likely that they will do so. What, then, are the is- 
sues likely to face employers whose workers do belong 
te unions in the 1960’s? 

Any answer to this question must rest on specific 
assumptions regarding the political and economic climate 
over the next decade. Let us assume here that it will re- 
main relatively stable, continuing the basic trends of the 
past two decades, and will not be upset by war or other 
upheavals. 


Wages 


Wage demands will be modest and geared to the eco- 
nomic prospects of the firm and industry. While union 
leaders will adhere to the Gompers’ credo of “more, more, 
now,” they will be sensitive to the competitive needs of 
the employer and the protection of their members’ jobs. 
If they are not, there seems to be good indication that ihe 
members will remind them by failing to support strikes. 
Sumner Slichter’s dire prediction, so often repeated in the 
late 1940’s and early 1950’s, that the politics of unionism 
make mandatory annual wage increases of 5 or 10%, has 
not been borne out in recent years. This argument and 
the related idea of national “wage patterns” were, of 
course, never valid, deriving as they did from events in 
a few years in coal, steel, autos, and rubber. 

Pressure may develop on the wage front, however, if 
the supply of skilled craftsmen and technicians continues 
to lag as greatly behind the need. The “war babies” and 
“working wives” will augment the total labor supply, but 
will they furnish other than unskilled labor? 


Insurance and Pension Benefits 


The 1950’s witnessed the introduction in collective 
bargaining of a variety of major insurance-type benefi‘ 
pensions, life insurance, health insurance, supp!2mental 
unemployment benefits, etc. It is likely that the 1960’s 
will not witness the birth of any new types of such bene- 
fits, but rather efforts to improve existing plans and ob- 
tain them where not now enjoyed 

The pressure which unions will put on such /nsurance 
plans will depend largely upon the action taken by Con- 
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gress and state legislatures to improve social insurance 
laws. Benefit plans were introduced in collective bargain- 
ing after the war to encourage employers to support lib- 
eralization of social insurance. When this failed, employ- 
ers found themselves paying the bill for these benefits 
directly. Unions still exhibit a marked preference for so- 
cial insurance over negotiated plans, but it is obvious 
their patience is wearing thin. 


Job Security 

The issue most likely to excite unions, and perhaps 
prove most vexations to employers in the 1960’s, is the 
matter that unions label “‘job security.” While seemingly 
convinced of the benefits of technological change as the 
means through which living standards are raised, union 
officials and members nonetheless are frightened by the 
unemployment which ‘‘automation,” as they term it, may 
produce. To quote George Meany, President of the AFL- 
CIO: 

“Such radical technological changes can result in 
increased productivity, improved national 
strength and living conditions, better public 
services and increased leisure. In the long-run, 
such social and economic gains will probably be 
achieved, as the benefits of automation are 
spread to all groups in the population, and as so- 
ciety adjusts to the new technology. But in this 
period of transition — in the next 10 to 20 
years — the widespread and rapid introduction 
of radical technological change can create vast 
social and economic disruptions.” 

In all, President Meany spends 22 legal-size pages de- 
tailing the problems created by “automation” and meas- 
ures to offset them. His testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress, July 29, 1960, is worth ex- 
amination by anyone interested in union thinking on the 
issue of technological change. 


Employers will not like the measures proposed by 
unions to deal with technological change. The demand 
which may be pushed hardest is the shorter work week 
—- with no reduction in pay. Union participation in plan- 


ning the introduction of equipment, in reassigning work- ' 


ers, in negotiating rates of pay for down graded workers, 
etc., will perhaps be no more appealing to managers. 

Fear of job displacement will make workers much 
more sensitive about “work rules,” as the recent steel 
strike so well demonstrated. 


Time Off from Work 


Many economists believe that further reduction in 


hours of work is inevitable. A popular forecast is of a 
work week of 37 hours by the end of the decade. A short- 
ening of the work week seems to fit union thinking, al- 
though some observers feel that hours reduction may 
come rather in the form of longer or more frequent va- 
cations. 


An hours issue certain to become important is that 


posed by the part-time worker. As more of such people 
are employed, creation of special work schedules will be- 
come increasingly necessary. 
Political and Economic Ideas of Unions 
Overall, there is no reason to expect any significant 


alterations in union philosophy, policies, or methods in ’ 
the coming decade. Unions will adapt their demands to , 


the economic realities of the period as they always have 
done. Their demands on employment terms will not be 
new, nor will their political or economic proposals and 
programs. “Automation” is a new word, but not a new 
foe, to unions. The devices which unions will offer across 
the table to handle the problems created by job displace- 
ment will be readily recognized by employers. 

What may be new in the 1960’s, however, is the rela- 
tively weaker position of unions in our changing society. 
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ASPA Chapter News... 


AKRON 

Toby Prior, Director of Salaried Personnel and Train- 
ing for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, began 
the fall season with the program September 8th, at the 
Woman’s City Club. ° 

The fast pace established by Prior was continued in 
October when two Akron area politicians and business- 
men discussed the subject “The Businessman/Employee 
in Local, State, and National Politics.” The participants 
were Mr. Warren E. Carter, Chairman of the Board, Car- 
ter-Jones Lumber Company, and former chairman of the 
Democratic Party in Summit County, and a former Akron 
mayor, Mr. Charles E. Slusser, now President of the 
Charles E. Slusser Insurance Agency. Slusser had also 
had experience as a commissioner in the Public Housing 
Administration. Both men soundly cuffed and boxed the 
ears of personnel men who didn’t have faith enough in 
their country to encourage the intelligent participation 
of employees in politics regardless of which party held 
their loyalty. 

In November, Professor Melvin L. Anshen, acting Di- 
rector, Program for Executives, Graduate School of In- 
dustrial Administration at Carnegie Tech, pointed out 
“Mistakes Companies Make in the Selection and Use of 
Advanced Management Programs.” 

December featured the annual Christmas party at the 
Woman’s City Club. This is a gracious affair, with the 
wives invited, and includes an exquisite dinner, a speak- 
er appealng to the wives (in this case, Betty Jaycox, 
Women’s Editor of the Akron Beacon Journal), Christmas 
music, and pleasant companionship following the meeting 
on an informal basis. 

The January meeting will feature a discussion be- 
tween employers and employment agency representatives 
on the improvement of relationships. For the balance of 
the year such subjects as “Practical Ways to Communi- 
cate with Employees,” “The Use of the Appraisal Inter- 
view and the Use of the Pattern Interview,” and “18 
Months Experience with the FEPC in Ohio,” look to pro- 
vide challenging professional material. 

One new feature added to the meetings this fall has 
been the adoption of a pre-meeting clinic. Instead of just 
pleasuring oneself, the Akron group has ‘“‘snuck in” a 
pre-meeting clinic on the uses of equipment valuable to 
personnel offices. So far, we have seen microfilming tech- 
niques demonstrated and the use of the orthometer in 
vision testing. The clinics have proven popular and will 
be continued. 

Elections are coming up early in the year. Their re- 
sults will be forthcoming in an early issue. 


BRONX 

At the last meeting of the Bronx Personnel Society. a 
discussion was held concerning personnel practices cur- 
rent in the area. At the close of the discussion, Mr. Albert 
Lasher, editor of Industrial Relations News, acting as 
moderator, reviewed the current practices in other or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 

The “Problems—Opportunities” discussed covered the 
subjects of “moonlighting,” absenteeism and tardiness, 
job hunting by employees, solicitations for major social 
welfare groups and for fellow employees, “gift giving” at 
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Christmas, and morale-building activities. Also discussed 
was the practice of Christmas party activities and their 
values from the point of view of morale and safety. 

A summary of the manner in which each of the mem- 
ber companies handle each of these practices will be pre- 
pared by the Society. It will follow publication of an 
area wage and salary survey. 

The Bronx Personnel Society, jointly with the West- 
chester Chapter of the Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement, is sponsoring a dinner meeting for February 
21st, 1961. The speaker for the evening will be James R. 
Hoffa, General President of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. The subject of his talk will be “A 
Labor Leader’s View of the Recent McClellan Hearings 
and the Resultant Legislation — the Kennedy-Landrum- 
Griffin Bill.” After the address, the speaker will answer 
questions from the floor. 

The meeting will be held at the Westchester Town 
House in Yonkers, N. Y. A limited number of invitations 
will be available for ASPA members who live outside the 
New York area. Reservations, at $6.00 each, should be 
made early to Jack L. Walker, President of the BPS and 
Vice President of the SAM. His address is 415 Bruckner 
Blvd., New York City, 54. 


DETROIT 

Present officers of the Detroit Personnel Manage- 
ment Association, the Detroit Chapter of ASPA, are: 
President, David Moon, Personnel Director, Great Lakes 
Steel Co.; Vice President, Jack Matheus, Personnel Di- 
rector, Parke Davis Co.; Treasurer, Wm. Beechill, Mana- 
ger, Corporation Employment, Chrysler Corporation. 

The Directors of the organization are: Norman Zeig- 
ler, Industrial Relations Director, Woodall Industries; 
Mrs. Teena Williams, Personnel Director, Kasle Steel Co.; 
Dexter Ware, Director of Personnel, J. L. Hudson Co.; 
Wayne Osborne, Staff Assistant, Personnel, Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co.; and Fred J. Fleszar, Personnel Di- 
rector, Evans Products Co. 


JACKSONVILLE 

Local Industrial Relations and Personnel Administra- 
tors were participants in a wage and salary workshop 
sponsored by the Jacksonville Chapter of ASPA. The 
workshop was under the direction of Dr. Russell L. Mo- 
berly, well known consultant in the industrial relations 
field and past national secretary to ASPA. 

Dr. Moberly is the co-developer of the Mobell basic 
abilities system, a job evaluation plan in which each fac- 
tor and requirement of a job classification is considered of 
equal importance. Dr. Moberly is currently associated 
with Marquette University and serving as a consultant 
to industry. 

Hank Oliphant served as Coordinator for the work- 
shop. 


MIAMI 

Speaker for a recent meeting of the Personnel Asso- 
ciation of Greater Miami was Theo Mitchelson, Regional 
Personnel Manager, Southeastern Office, State Farm In- 
surance Companies of Jacksonville, Florida. Mr. Mitchel- 
son’s topic was “On Evaluating, Counseling, and Develop- 
ing Employees.’ His talk was followed by a question 
period. 
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COLUMBUS 


_— 


A highlight of the October meeting of The Personnel 
Society of Columbus, Ohio, was the presentation of 
ASPA plaques to the society’s three Past Presidents: 
Tom Henry, Emma Lou Worthington, and Julian Brooks 
(shown left to right, above). 





The meeting, held at the Fort Hayes Hotel, was pre- 
sided over by the newly elected President, Hal Martin. 
Plans for the coming year’s activities were discussed, as 
were also some proposed changes in the by-laws of the 
local chapter. 





MILWAUKEE 

Victor Riesel, who is weli-known by personnel peo- 
ple and millions of others for his courageous fight for 
what he feels is right in the labor-management field, was 
the speaker at a recent meeting of the Milwaukee chap- 
ter. At the meeting, he repeated again what he has stated 
and fought for in the past, warning Americans, in effect, 
to worry about not only the Jimmy Hoffas, but also the 
honest union leaders, since they could be controlled by the 
hoodlum element of labor also, whether it be willingly or 
unwillingly. He pointed out that the Unions are concern- 
ed at present over a loss.of membership resulting from 
technological changes. He predicted that there would be 
no great white collar organizing movement, although un- 
ions sorely need one to replace their losses. He does feel, 
however, that the unions will push for, and will probably 
get, greater power to offset their losses. 
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MIAMI 

Roger Williams of the firm of Dade Reagents, Inc., of 
Miami, Florida, and a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Personnel Association of Greater Miami, has been 
appointed by ASPA to be its Assistant State Director in 
Florida. Roger’s particular domain will be Southern Flor- 
ida. In accepting the appointment, Roger said: “The 
theme adopted by today’s economists, politicians and pro- 
fessionals in all walks of business is one of ‘progress in 
the 60’s.’ It is my personal conviction that the field of 
Personnel, as an art and a science, will achieve its right- 
ful prominence during the coming decade. Furthermore, 
I sincerely believe ASPA and its affiliates will rise to the 
challenge, spearhead this progress, and attain profes- 
sional recognition on a national level for those individ- 
uals who have dedicated their efforts toward this goal.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 


At a recent meeting of the Twin Cities Personnel 
Managers Association, Dr. Paul V. Grambsch, Dean of 
the School of Business Administration, University of 
Minnesota, spoke on the subject “The Permanent Revo- 
lution in the Personnel Concept.” Dean Grambsch, who 
is nationally known for his contributions in the field of 
management and industrial relations, was formerly Dean 
of the Tulane University School of Business Administra- 
tion. : 





Shown in the above picture are (left to right): Reign H. Bitt- 


ner, Vice President of the Twin Cities Association and Pro- 


gram Chairman; Dean Grambsch; and Lawrence W. Binger, 
President of the Association. 





Edmund Briggs 


PIRA 


Edmund Briggs, General Personnel Manager, Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, was elected President for 1961 of the Personnel 
and Industrial Relations Association at a regular month- 
ly meeting of the Southern California Association’s Board 
of Directors. 

Those elected to serve with Briggs are: Vice President, 
Robert E. Vanderlip, Industrial Relations Manager and 
Factory Manager, Appliance Controls Division, Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Gardena, California; Sec- 
retary, William S. Rule, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Headquarters Office, Van Camp Sea Food Company, Long 
Beach; Treasurer (re-elected), Thomas C. Bradley, Em- 
ployment Manager, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Los An- 
geles. Mr. Bradley was also named Chairman of PIRA’s 
Financial Planning Committee. 


RICHMOND 


Leon J. Bajek, former administrative assistant for the 
Virginia Division, American Cancer Society, has been ap- 
pointed an attache to Saudi Arabia by the State Depart- 
ment. He will be stationed at the embassy at Jidda. 

Bajek is a member of ASPA and a former associate 
editor of The Personnel Administrator. 
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Leon J. Bajek 


Jack Linzie 


MIDDLETOWN 

Jack Linzie, President of ASPA, was recently honor- 
ed by members of the Middletown Personnel Association 
for his service to the local and the national organization. 
The honor, in the form of a surprise presentation of a pen 
and pencil set by Brack Little, Middletown’s president, 
was made at a “Bosses Night” joint dinner meeting of the 
Middletown, Hamilton, and Cincinnati personnel organi- 
zations. More than 100 personnel executives were pres- 
ent. In response to the presentation, Linzie called for con- 
tinuing dedication to the development of stronger organi- 
zations dedicated to developing better personnel execu- 
tives. 

The main speaker for the evening was Dr. Peter A. 
Castruccio, technical director of Aerospace Division of 
Aeronca Manufacturing Corp. Dr. Castruccio, nationally 
known for his work in the field of outer space explora- 
tion, traced the growth of science since early civilization 
and with the use of colored slides demonstrated the prob- 
lems of current space studies. 
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HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL seminar on “Cost Savings 
in the Employee Insurance Program” was offered PIRA 
members by the Southern California Association’s Edu- 


cational Committee. Seminar Chairman, Dr. Donald 
Scoles, Associate Professor of Finance and Insurance, Los 
Angeles State College, introduced panelists and PIRA Ed- 
ucation Program Chairman, James E. Carr, Vice Presi- 
dent, Industrial Relations, Waste King Corp., seated third 





from left at table. Sitting at head of table are panelists 
Darwin Liggett (left), Vice President for Group Insur- 
ance, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co.; and Joe Mar- 
key, Workmen’s Compensation Administrator, Gladding, 
McBean & Co. Not shown is panelist Edward W. Shimko, 
Supervisor of Employee Benefits, Space Technology Lab- 
oratories. 





PIRA 

“Cost Savings in the Employee Insurance Program” 
was probed by 30 Personnel and Industrial Relations As- 
sociation members at the Los Angeles area Association’s 
2nd Saturday Seminar, November 19, on the campus of 
Los Angeles State College. (The initial Saturday session 
was conducted in October at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, presenting hard hitting facts on “Execu- 
tive Compensation.”’) 

Directing the panel at the second seminar was Dr. 
Donald Scoles, Associate Professor of Finance and In- 
surance. Panel members were: Darwin Liggett, Vice 
President for Group Life Insurance for the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company; Joe Markey, Workmen’s 
Compensation Administrator of Gladding McBean Com- 
pany, and President of the Southern California Council 
of Self-Insurance; and Ed Shimko, Supervisor, Employee 
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Benefits at Space Technology Laboratories. 

Panelists discussed “Cost Variables in Employee Life 
and Health Insurance,’ “Buying Employee Insurance,” 
“Advantages of Self-Insurance,” and “‘Role of Los An- 


geles State College in Management Development.” There 


was considrable discussion of the increase of costs of 
medical insurance through the continued increase of the 
cost of claims, Liggett pointing out that the amount of 
costs over which the insurance carrier has control is, after 
premium taxes and costs of administrators, a very small 
percentage. He further noted that insurance carriers had 


consistently, through efficiencies, reduced the cost of : 


their administration to a minimum. 

Shimko reported the success which Space Technology 
Laboratories have had in reducing the cost of the claim 
of medical and hospital claims through an educational 
program directed to their employees and through close 
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contact with doctors and hospitals. They have success-. 
fully prevented increases in the costs of their program 
through this method. 

Benefits of self-insurance and workmen’s compensa- 
tion at Gladding McBean were outlined by Joe Markey. 
While in no way advocating self-insurance as a general 
answer to increasing insurance costs, Markey pointed out 
that for certain types of employers the potential savings 
by eliminating premium taxes and the profits of private 
carriers, might result in a substantial dollar saving. He 
also emphasized the industrial relations benefits in 
prompt payments of claims and in the close relation be- 
tween the company and the employee. The fact that em- 
ployees receive their compensation checks directly from 
the company and on company checks, are assets in em- 
ployee relations according to Markey. 

Dr. Albert Graves, Vice President of Los Angeles State 
College, in a talk given at the noon luncheon, expressed 
the interest of the College in participating in management 
programs and other areas of training which are of in- 
terest to industry. 


TERRE HAUTE 


“The Successful Supervisor” was the theme of a reg- 
ional conference for managerial personnel held recently 
at Indiana State Teachers College. The conference was 
co-sponsored by the Terre Haute Personnel Club, Terre 
Haute Management Club, Terre Haute Chamber of Com- 
merce, American Society for Metals, Local Industry, and 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. The 300 man- 
agers in attendance represented 60 plants located within 
a 70 mile radius of Terre Haute. Invitations were sent the 
top executives of the firms within this region who pre- 
enrolled managers within these firms. 

The program consisted of five sessions, each of which 
was presented three times during the day-long confer- 
ence. Dr. Karl L. Fetters, Vice President, Research and 
Dvelopment, The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
spoke on “Atomic Energy from the Standpoint of the 
Steel Industry.” Mr. Edward F. Ohrman, Manager, Labor 
Relations, Industrial and Community Relations Division, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, had as his topic 
“Maintaining Discipline—A Management Responsibility.” 
The topic of Mr. Fred J. Beyer, Product Manager, Electric 
Truck Sales, Industrial Truck Division, Clark Equipment 
Company, was “Materials Handling in Modern Industry.” 
Mr. William J. Walters, Supervisor, Planning and Time- 
study Department, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, presented the topic “Knowing Is Not Enough.” Dr. 
William Levy, Manager of Education, The National Man- 
agement Association, discussed “Management Ethics -— 
Its Place in Industry.” 

Mr. Hoyt P. Steele, Manager of Government Relations 
Service, General Electric Company, was the noon lunch- 
eon speaker. He discussed the participation of industry 
and business in political and governmental fields. 





A thought is an idea in transit. — Pythagoras. 





Some people have a perfect genius for doing nothing, 
and doing it assiduously. — Thomas C. Haliburton. 





Forty is the old age of youth; Fifty is the youth of old 
age. — Victor Hugo. 
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ASP 4 Couqratdlates ,.. 


William B. Anderson, director of Personnel of Fal- 
staff Brewing Corporation, has been named to the newly- 
created position of director of employe relations, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Joseph Griesedieck, president, 

Anderson joined Falstaff as personnel manager at the 
firm’s Omaha plant in 1947. Two years later he was pro- 
moted to director of personnel of the company with head~ 
quarters in St. Louis. , 

Anderson is a member of the Industrial Relations Club 
of St. Louis, and of ASPA. 





Wm. B. Anderson 


W. H. Evans 


During the past year, W. H. (Bill) Evans completed 
30 years of continuous service to the National Office 
Manager’s Association (NOMA). He became a member 
of the Philadelphia Chapter of NOMA in 1930. In 1931 
he was named Chapter Secretary, holding that position 
until 1937 when he was elected NOMA’s National Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. In 1942 the Association’s first independ- 
ent office was established with Mr. Evans as the first 
full-time Secretary-Treasurer. In 1950 he became 
NOMA’s Executive Vice-President, a position he retained 
until 1959. He is now NOMA’s Director of Special Pro- 
jects. 


His many ASPA friends join with NOMA in extending 
best wishes upon his anniversary. 





The Personnel Administrator would like to institute 
as a service to its readers, a Question and Answer Column 
to which Personnel Administrators, and others in‘erested 
in personnel affairs, could direct questions and problems 
concerned with their work. The column would be conduct- 
ed by Ray Davies, Managing Editor, a man well known to 
members of ASPA because of his years of service and ex- 
perience in the personnel field. For answers to the ques- 
tions, Ray would call upon his own background of experi- 
ence and knowledge in the field. If and when necessary, he 
would call on others of similar experience and knowledge, 
or upon members of ASPA committees. 

If such a column interests you, we would appreciate 
hearing from you. Comments and criticism are invited, or, 
better yet, send us your questions. 
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The Challenging Sixties 


William U. Norwood, Jr. 


This decade has been called the “Golden Sixties” — 
reflecting the optimism underlying the general attitude 
toward what may lie ahead during the next ten years. 


and over. Thirty-three million of them will be in the la- 


bor force by 1970. That group will increase 20 percent 


in this decade. 





The term points up the rising economic tide which is ex- 4. Workers in the intermediate range, 25 to 44, who one 
pected to lift the Gross National Product and the stand- have been traditionally considered as prime employment ano 
ard of living, and it reflects the nation’s confidence that prospects, will be relatively fewer. They will account for abl 
America can support a population of 208 million men, only about four out of every ten persons in the labor stil 
women and children by 1970. force. There will be an actual decline of 200,000 workers wh 
Yet the decade ahead might also be called the “Chal- in the age group 35 to 44 by 1970, because of the low birth duc 
lenging Sixties,” since there are problems ahead. A major rates during the 1930’s. Significantly, this decline occurs out 
problem affects the personnel field more than any other in the age group which normally supplies a large propor- 
profession. That problem is the maximum use of our tion of our executives, managers, foremen, and the most Su} 
richest national resource — our manpower. This country highly skilled workers. j the 
faces a major realignment in the type of workers avail- 5. Finally, one out of every three workers will be a anr 
able, and a shift in the character of the demand for labor. woman. Nearly one-half of all women aged 35 to 64 will ma: 
Because of the changing nature of the problem in this be in a job or looking for a job. They will leave their | ma 
decade, personnel departments in plants, offices, and kitchens in droves to seek work as soon as their children 
companies from coast to coast, will play a role of signifi- no longer tie them to the home. , fae 
cant importance. The public employment service also There are two trends worth noting on the demand dea 
should play an effective and important role in determin- _ side: lect 
ing how well the thousands of individual businesses and First, the need for better educated, better trained em- Wh 
enterprises of the nation will meet the manpower chal-  ployees will be the highest in the nation’s history. The arb 
lenge of the Sixties. need for technical and managerial skills will increase, be- ; 
Composition of the Labor Force cause automation will require more programmers and vie 
Some of the details concerning the shape and compo- more men to maintain the new equipment, and because lect 
sition of the labor force during the 1960’s are worthy of Amreican business enterprises are constantly growing in of 
consideration: size and complexity. strc 
1. To produce the tremendous volume of food, cloth- Second, the need for unskilled manpower will con- the 
ing, houses, automobiles, major appliances, and other tinue to decline. Technological advances will often replace  ‘# 
products, and the services which people will buy in the e¢]bow grease and muscle with trained minds and elec- *€" 
60’s, the labor force will rise 20 percent, from 74 million tronic tubes. Many of the basic functions of labor — lift- past 
to 87 million. ing, carrying, bending, hammering — are being accom- LS 
2. There will be a massive increase in the number of plished by machines, or have been eliminated altogether or 
younger workers under 25 in the labor force. Almost 50 by improved methods. 
percent more will seek initial employment in the next The implications of these trends are that the nation’s 
ten years — an aggregate of 26 million inexperienced jngenuity will surely be taxed and challenged to make a 
workers knocking on doors of personnel departments, effective use of available manpower in order to achieve ‘¢ 
asking, “How about a job?” maximum efficiency. pe 
3. There will be more, many more, workers 45 years ey 3 
tha 
enc 
ing 
William U. Norwood, Jr., has been Assistant Director of the | 
Bureau of Employment Security and head of the United States oe 


Employment Service since February 1, 1959. As head of the : 
Employment Service, he is responsible for the coordination , %4Issu 
and guidance of the employment service activities of the 53 not 
state and territorial employment service agencies which ad- som 
minister the more than 1850 local public employment offices clat 
across the nation. An honor graduate in Business Administra- 
tion from the University of Florida in 1937, he served in var- 
ious capacities with the Florida Industrial Commission from 
1938 to 1959, except for time spent in service with the Army 
during World War II. He was in the Southwest Pacific Area, 
attaining the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. He has been active 
for many years in affairs of Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies, and is a Past President of that or- 
ganization. *(1) 
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The New Challenge 
To the Right to Manage 


Francis V. Lowden 


A. How the Challenge Arises 


Although everyone is aware that the right to manage 
one’s business has been substantially curtailed by laws 
and contracts down through the years, it seems reason- 
able to suggest that the managers of most corporations 
still think they, at least, have the right to determine 
where their plants shall be, when and what shall be pro- 
duced in such plants and how production shall be carried 
out. 

But the fact is that under three recent, June 20, 1960, 
Supreme Court decisions*, which were characterized by 
the only dissenting Justice (Mr. Justice Whittaker) as 
announcing an “entirely new and strange doctrine,” some 
managements may have been relieved of the right to 
make such basic decisions. 

Of these three decisions, two, the American Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Warrior Navigation Co. cases, 
dealt with the question of what is arbitrable under col- 
lective bargaining contracts; the third, the Enterprise 
Wheel & Car Corp. case, dealt with the enforceability of 
arbitration awards. 

Interspersed in all three, the court expressed its 
views as to the nature of, and the law applicable to, col- 
lective bargaining contracts, and the special competence 
of any person calling himself an arbitrator. With the 
stroke of the pen, and without any expressed concern or 
the success of the ventures, the court transferred a sub- 
stantial part of the management of these particular en- 
terprises to the new judicially established infallible cult 
of arbitral prophets. As a result, UNLESS YOUR COL- 
LECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS PROVIDE 
OTHERWISE, you are faced with the following: 

I. Everything is Arbitrable 

In the American Manufacturing Co. case the “standard 
form” clause providing for arbitration of disputes ‘‘as to 
the meaning, interpretation and application of the pro- 
visions” of the contract was under consideration. To make 
a dispute arbitrable under such a clause, the court held 
all the grievant or his representatives have to do is allege 
that a contract provision is involved. It makes no differ- 
ence how “frivolous” the allegation, because the process- 
ing of “frivolous claims may have therapeutic values.**” 

In the Warrior Navigation Co. case the court consid- 
ered what probably was intended as a narrow clause since 
issues involving functions of management were expressly 
not arbitrable. But the court construed the clause to be 
somewhat broader than the “standard form” arbitration 
clause, and announced the doctrine that: 

“Apart from matters that the parties specifically 
exclude, all of the questions on which the par- 
ties disagree must therefore come within the 
scope of the grievance and arbitration pro- 
visions of the collective agreement.” 


*(1) United Steelworkers of America v. American Manufacturing Co., 363 
U.S. 564 (1960). (2) United Steelworkers of America v. Warrior and 
Gult Navigation Co., 363 U.S. 574 (1960). (3) United Steelworkers of 
America v. Enterprise Wheel and Car Corp., 363 U.S. 593 (1960). 

**kAmerican Manufacturing Co. case, p. 568. 
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Francis V. Lowden is from Richmond, Virginia, where he is 
with Hunton, Williams, Gay, Powell, and Gibson. 


Had the court gone no further, a management might 
be justified in assuming the cost of arbitrating frivolous 
grievances as a relatively minor item and resting its 
cases on the merits in arbitration. But the court, in addi- 
tion, substantially downgraded management’s chances of 
prevailing on the merits, even in frivolous arbitrations. 

II. The Ordinary Rules of Contracts do not Apply 

Logically unassailable, widely accepted and certainly 
relied upon by many employers during negotiations was 
the elementary principle that the person who possessed 
rights and property before negotiations began retained 
those which he did not contract away. But the court has 
swept away this basic concept (Warrior Navigation Co. 
case at pages 578-9). 

“The collective bargaining agreement states the 
rights and duties of the parties. It is more than 
a contract; it is a generalized code to govern 
a myriad of cases which the draftsman cannot 
wholly anticipate. See Shulman, Reason, Con- 
tract, and Law in Labor Relations, 68 Harv. L. 
Rev. 999, 1004-1005. The collective agreement 
covers the whole employment relationship. It 
calls into being a new common law — the com- 
mon law of a particular industry or of a par- 
ticular plant. As one observer has put it: 

“<(T)t is not unqualifiedly true that a collect- 
ive-bargaining agreement is simply a docu- 
ment by which the union and employees have 
imposed upon management limited, express 
restrictions of its otherwise absolute right to 
manage the enterprise, so that an employee’s 
claim must fail unless he can point to a specific 
contract provision upon which the claim is 
founded. There are too many people, too inany 
problems, too many unforeseeable contingen- 
cies to make the words of the contract the »x- 
clusive source of rights and duties. One cannot 
reduce all the rules governing a <ommunity 
like an industrial plant to fifteen or even “ifty 
pages. Within the sphere.of collective pargain- 
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ing, the institutional characteristics and the 
governmental nature of the collective-bargain- 
ing process demand a common law of the shop 
which implements and furnishes the context of 
the agreement. We must assume that intelligent 
negotiators acknowledged so plain a need un- 
less they stated a contrary rule in plain 
words.’ ” F 


Thus, the court has removed the known foundation 
upon which most labor agreements were built and has 
substituted therefor an indefinite foundation the details 
of which will be unknown until at some future time the 
Supreme Court, itself, details its specifications or the 
contracting parties themselves do so. 


III. The Power of the Arbitrator Has Been Substan- 
tially Enlarged 


In deciding cases, an arbitrator is no longer confined 
to the language of the contract, but, “‘insofar as the Col- ’ 
lective Bargaining agreement permits,” he may decide a 
case on what he thinks is: 

1. The practice of the industry or the shop. 

2. The effect on productivity. 

3. The consequence to the morale of the shop. 

4. The effect in heightening or diminishing tensions. , 

The court’s words were (Warrior Navigation Co. case 
at pages 581-2): 


“The labor arbitrator performs functions which 
are not normal to the courts; the considerations 
which help him fashion judgments may indeed 
be foreign to the competence of courts ... The 
labor arbitrator’s source of law is not confined 
to the express provisions of the contract, as the 
industrial common law—the practices of the 
industry and the shop—is equally a part of the 
collective bargaining agreement although not 
expressed in it. The labor arbitrator is usually 
chosen because of the parties’ confidence in his 
knowledge of the common law of the shop and 
their trust in his personal judgment to bring to 
bear considerations which are not expressed in } 
the contract as criteria for judgment. The par- 
ties expect that his judgment of a particular 
grievance will reflect not only what the con- 
tract says but, insofar as the collective bargain- 
ing agreement permits, such factors as the ef- 
fect upon productivity of a particular result, 
its consequence to the morale of the shop, his 
judgment whether tensions will be heightened 
or diminished. For the parties’ objective in 
using the arbitration process is primarily to 
further their common goal of uninterrupted 
production under the agreeement to make the 
agreement serve their specialized needs. The 
ablest judge cannot be expected to bring the ~° 
same experience and competence to bear upon 
the determination of a grievance, because he 
cannot be similarly informed.” 


In thus endowing the arbitrator with infinite wisdom 
and almost unlimited power, the court has overlooked the 
facts, but management had better not do so. While it is, 
of course, true that many arbitrators are fine, experienc 
ed, competent and fair men and utterly trustworthy, there 
is no assurance that such a man will decide the cas 
which may be of critical importance to the well-being of 
a particular company. 
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In a particular case it is possible to get an arbitrator 
(1) who never had an arbitration case before and/or (2) 
who knows nothing of business or even employer-employ- 
ee relations and/or (3) who is neither intelligent nor 
honest or both or, maybe, doesn’t believe in private en- 
terprise. At the present time there are no safeguards, or 
requirements of qualification, which assure that the ar- 
bitrator in fact will possess *+e virtues bestowed upon 
him by judicial decree. : 


IV.: There is Practically no Judicial Review of the Ar- 
bitrator’s Decision 


In the Enterprise Wheel & Car Co. case, the grievants 
had been discharged. Subsequently the collective con- 
tract expired and was never renewed. The arbitrator or- 
dered reinstatemnet with back pay for both the period 
from discharge until the contract expired and the period 
from the time the contract expired until reinstatement. 
In enforcing the award, the court established that the 
contract provisions did not govern the case since the 
grievants obviously had no contractural right to back pay 
and reinstatement in the period after the contract had ex- 
pired, and held that so long as the arbitrator did not ex- 
pressly state in his award that he was not following the 
contract his award should be enforced. 

It is perfectly obvious that an arbitrator intent upon 
relieving management of its rights is not going to say 
that he isn’t following the contract in his award. Thus, 
the court has given judicial sanction to the most irre- 
sponsible awards. 


B. The New Challenges Can Go to the Very Heart of 
Management 


I. Where will the Plant be? 


In the case of Jack Meilman, 34 L. A. 771 (1960), the 
labor agreement prohibited the removal of the Com- 
pany’s plant from New York City. After a shutdown the 
plant was moved to Mississippi where a new building 
was provided by a public bond issue. The arbitrator di- 
rected the company to discontinue operations in Missis- 
sippi, re-estabiish its New York factory and pay the un- 
ion $200,000 damages. 

And in United Shoe Workers of America v. Brooks 
Shoe Manufacturing Co., U. S. District Court, Eastern 
District, Penn., September 22, 1960, the judge awarded a 
union $28,011.00 compensatory damages (estimated loss 
of union dues for twenty years) and $50,000 punitive 
damages, on the ground that the Company’s removal of 
its plant from Philadelphia to Hanover, Pennsylvania, 
was a breach of its collective agreement. 


II. ‘What will the Plant Produce? 


The Warrior Navigation Co. case illustrates the vital 
nature of the issues which may suddenly be removed 
from the scope of management control. The dissenting 
justice describes it as follows (page 588): 

“The labor agreement involved here provides for 
arbitration of disputes respecting the interpre- 
tation and application of the agreement and, 
arguably, also some other things. But the first 
paragraph of the arbitration section says: 
‘(M)atters, which are strictly a function of 
management shall not be subject to arbitration 
under this section.’ Although acquiescing for 19 
years in the employer’s interpretation that con- 
tracting work was ‘strictly a function of man- 
agement,’ and having repeatedly tried—partic- 
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HOW TO GET 
BETTER RESULTS 


Compare your best supervisor with your most in- 
effective. What distinguishes the result-getter from 
the ‘‘also ran’? Managerial skill spells the difference! 
MANAGERIAL SKILLS for Supervisors 
. by Glenn Gardiner and Associates 
This new book shares with supervisors the practical 
managerial skill techniques which have accounted 


for the personal success of outstanding executives 
throughout business and industry. 


Concise, easy-to-read language, usefully cross-in- 
dexed for ready reference. Profusely illustrated. 
Twelve action-producing chapters on Skills: 


Managing Your Time Reading Faster and Better 
Planning Selling Your Ideas 
Decision Making Judging People 
Communication Exercising Authority 
Talking Effectively Developing People 

Memo and Report Writing Self-Development 


Zach chapter consists of: 


a motivating introduction showing why the skill is 
important. 


*the fundamental principles involved in mastering 
the skill. 


* a flexible formula by which these principles may be 
adapted to a variety of situations. 


* practice exercises and drills for strengthening the 
skill. 


* actual case material, descriptions of successful 
methods, data and authoritative quotations. 


* a challenging Self-Check device enabling the reader 
to measure his own mastery of the skills involved. 


Send for your 
examination copy 
today. 


10 DAY 
FREE 
TRIAL 


| ELLIOTT SERVICE CO., INC., DEPT. P 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


| Please send me Managerial Skills for Supervisors for free 
| examination. In ten days | will either remit $3.95 plus a few | 


| 
| 
| 


cents for delivery costs, or return book postpaid. (We pay 
postage if you remit with coupon; same return privilege.) 


Mm. 


City__ — —_— -State___ 
C) Please quote quantity prices. 
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What Every Personnel Man Should Know 
About Attitude Surveys 


By Yale J. Laitin, Ph.D., President, Survey Research 
Associates 


Some Personnel Administrators say they are only 
glorified clerks. Some are really members of top man- 
agement. Executives make their own jobs by the scope of 
their thinking and action. Those who really take a place 
at top management level do it by initiating action to 
build productivity, better utilization of people, improved 
company ineractions. 


If you are one of the real executives, you have prob- 
ably considered the use of attitude surveys to help ac- 
complish these objectives. Here are some thoughts based 
on our many successful surveys: 


* Think of your survey as a means for building com- 
munications, coordination, understanding, participation, 
— not merely as a fact-gathering device. 


* Set the stage carefully. Get key executives involv- 
ed; build advance support from your supervisors; be sure 
all employees understand and trust it — in advance. 


* Know that executives and supervisors, outside 
salesmen, research, technical, production, clerical, all 
have special viewpoints and special concerns. You must 
approach them differently. Plan to use special interviews 
and questionnaires for each group. 


* The real pay-off — increased productivity —- comes 
from intelligent follow-up. Plan to give this phase your 
best attention and time. Use staff help. Use a consultant 
who has follow-up experience and knows how to help 
vou effect changes. 


Survey Research Associates has the experience and 
know-how to help you plan and carry-out a successful, 
effective survey program. They have the experience and 
ability to carry out practical, effective analyses of all as- 
pects of your operating effectiveness. 


In 1960, AMA sponsored two seminars to have us ex- 
plain techniques for making attitude surveys pay-off. 
Our clients include Sylvania Electric, Johnson & John- 
son, Ethicon, Personal Products, Carter Products, Ryer- 
son Steel, Joanna Cotton Mills, W. R. Grace’s Dewey & 
Almy Chemical, Morse Twist Drill & Machine, Acushnet 
Process, International Salt, many others. For a discus- 
sion of your special situation, at no obligation, write or 
call: 


SURVEY RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
42 Wildwood Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. — SC 3-5557 
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ularly in the negotiation of the agreement in- 
volved here—but unsuccessfully, to induce the 
employer to agree to a covenant that would 
prohibit it from contracting out work, the un- 
ion, after having agreed to and signed the con- 
tract involved, presented a ‘grievance’ on the 
ground that the employer’s contracting out 
work, at a time when some employees in the 
unit were laid off for lack of work, constituted 
a partial ‘lockout’ of employees in violation of 
the anti-lockout provision of the agreement. 
‘Being unable to persuade the employer to agree 
to cease contracting out work or to agree to 
arbitrate the ‘grievance,’ the union brought this 
action in the District Court, under para. 301 of 
the Labor Management Relations Act, 29 U. S. 
C. para. 185, for a decree compelling the em- 
ployer to submit the ‘grievance’ to arbitra- 
On 4 2" 


III. When will the Plant Produce? 


. 


The time when the plant produces is challenged in 
cases of refusal to work overtime and in cases where the 
company seeks to change starting times. While in the past 
arbitrators have usually upheld the Company in requir- 
ing overtime, the tendency to find extenuating circum- 
stances by which to excuse the employee is increasing. 
Under the tension doctrine announced by the Supreme 
Court anything is possible in these cases. The critical ef- 
fect such cases can have upon the success of a company 
is illustrated by a case (not yet settled) where in order 
to meet a contractual deadline in supplying a customer 
it was necessary to work overtime on a Saturday. The 
employees needed refused to work. 


Thus, it is perfectly plain that by reason of its labor 
contract the timing of a Company’s operations can be 
critically affected. 


C. How the New Challenge can be Met 


The very Supreme Court opinions which have set up 
the new challenge, indicate how the new challenge must 
be met. 


The suggestion is implicit throughout the court’s opin- 
ions that arbitration is still a matter of contract. In other 
words if the contract doesn’t contain an arbitration clause 
there is no requirement to arbitrate. That being so, it 
logically follows that the contract may be so written as 
to make clear what is arbitrable, what principles of con- 
tract interpretation shall apply, what authority the ar- 
bitrator shall have and what judicial review there shall 
be. Some of the guideposts for this course are indicated 
in the opinions: 


“apart from matters that the parties specifical- 
ly exclude” all questions are arbitrable. War- 
rior Navigation Co. case, p. 581) 

“‘strictly a function of management’ must be 
interpreted as referring only to that over which 
the contract gives management complete con- 
trol and unfettered discretion.” (Warrior Nav- 
igation Co. case, p. 584) 

“a specific collective bargaining agreement may 
exclude contracting-out from the grievance 
procedure.” (Warrior Navigation Co. case, p. 
584) 

“the collective bargaining agreement could have 
provided that if any of the employees were 
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wrongfully discharged the remedy would be 
reinstatement and back pay up to the date they 
were returned to work.” (Enterprise Wheel & 
Car Co. case, p. 598) 

On the other hand the court left no question that in 
all matters of doubt, the doubt was to be resolved against 
management saying in the Warrior Navigation Co. case at 
pages 582-3: 

“... An order to arbitrate the partitular griev- 
ance should not be denied unless it may be said 
with positive assurance that the arbitration 
clause is not susceptible of an interpretation 
that covers the asserted dispute. Doubts should 
be resolved in favor of coverage.” 

All of this being so, it is certainly incumbent upon all 
managements now, if they have not already done so, to 
review, or have reviewed by competent advisors, their 
labor agreements from beginning to end. If such a review 
reveals that fundamental rights of management are in 
jeopardy, plans should be formulated to retrieve them in 
the manner suggested at the first opportunity. Of course, 
the unions are going to resist losing the advantages of 
their judicial windfall, but a management which has lost 
the prerogative of deciding where, when or what it shall 
produce is in the untenable position of not being able to 
manage its business as the stockholders elected it to do. 





LOOKING FOR AN EDITOR? 


Personnel directors who may from time to time be 
looking for persons to fill positions as industrial editors 
should contact the American Association of Industrial 
Editors through the Chairman of its Placement Commit- 
tee, A. B. Pettit, W. R. Grace and Co., 3 Hanover Square, 
New York City, 4. There is no charge for the Associa- 
tion’s service in this respect. 

Typical job openings for which the Association has 
provided applicants include those of employee newspa- 
per or magazine editor or assistant editor; editor or as- 
sistant editor of publications or newsletters circulated 
to dealers, stockholders, customers, or prospects. Other 
positions have included writers and editors with experi- 
ence in public relations, speech writing, and the prepara- 
tion of benefit plan blooklets and personnel procedure 
manuals. 





The JENKINS JOB ATTITUDES 
SURVEY 


- — for more control over industrial accidents 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOUR INTERESTS? 
Personnel Edition 


- HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW YOURSELF? 
Personnel Edition 


— Factorial inventories for more effective selection 
and job placement 


EXECUTIVE ANALYSIS 
CORPORATION 
76 Beaver Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ... 


In our last issue, we published under the caption, “A 
Quarter Century of Employment Security,” some remarks 
to which some of our readers have taken exception. Be- 
low we quote portions of two letters received: 

“. .. I cite, for example, a paragraph as follows ‘A 
quarter million seniors are being interviewed annually in 
thousands of high schools, and are being given aptitude 
and proficiency tests by the State Employment Service 
to aid them in job selection. Many are being placed every 
year as a result of this program, but much more can be 
don in this important activity. 

“*The goal is to make the local Employment Security 
Office the heart of the community for employment serv- 
ices, 

“The Public Employment Service Office is the com- 
munity center, where workers and employers may meet 
on common ground, for their common good .. .’ 

“These precepts are almost identical with what Adolph 
Hitler did in his prime in Germany. They are basically 
what is being done in Russia today. There is no question 
as to the necessity of a strong Employment Security Di- 
vision to handle Unemployment Compensation; however, 
there is nothing in the make-up of our country which in- 
dicates the GOVERNMENT will test our youth and indi- 
cate where they shall work. 

“As of this very minute, the Employment Security Di- 
vision in the state of Washington is telephoning key em- 
ployers with the threat of boycott of purchasing from the 
employer by members of the WSES unless such employer 
does his hiring via the WSES ... 

“There is also an attempt to eliminate the private em- 
ployment agency.” 

(Signed) Maury G. Fadell 
Executive Director 
Fadell Personnel Service 
Gary, Indiana 


A portion of a second letter, this one addressed to 
Allen A. Greenstreet whose committee was responsible 
for the information, read as follows: 

“The section of the report titled ‘A Quarter Century 
of Employment Security’... interested me very much. 

“However, in reporting on the Employment Service, 
it appears to have been prepared by that office, and 
leaves something to be desired in factual reporting. The 
enclosed pamphlet will give you a clearer picture of ‘the 
cther side of the coin’.. .” 

(Signed) E. S. Littman 
Security Employment Service 
Denver 2, Colorado 

The pamphlet referred to is entitled “Birth of a Mon- 
ster,” and discusses the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. Because of its length and its nature, it would be diffi- 
cult to summarize or quote fairly from it. However, any- 


one interested can undoubtedly secure copies from Mr. 
Littman. 





Make yourself an honest man, and then you may be 
sure that there is one less rascal in the world. — Carly kc 





Speech is the index of the mind. — Seneca. 





If you make people think they’re thinking, they’ll love 
you; but if you really make them think, they’ll hate you. 
— Don Marquis. 








A Paid Full Page Ad 


SITUATION WANTED — MALE 
Communication specialist, 12 year rec- 
ord of successful management—employ- 
ee communication, desires position with 
growing company, large or small, that 
believes in the necessity—and profit- 
ability—of developing its most import- 
ant asset—PEOPLE. 

Can establish continuous weekly pro- 

gram of training and development ma- 

terial designed to improve people in 
each of their three capacities: 

. .. Help them as employees to under- 
stand and appreciate the necessity 
profits, the need for greater pro- 
ductivity, lower costs and better 
quality, to have more ideas, more 
interest in their jobs, be more co- 
operative, and improve their atti- 
tudes and morale. 

. Help them as individuals to im- 
prove themselves and develop their 
abilities to the fullest, and inspire 
them to do so. 

. Help them as citizens to understand 
the basic issues of important eco- 
nomic, political and social problems 
so vitally important if we are to 
win the COLD WAR. 

In short, to install a broad employee 
development and training program to 
supplement and make more effective 
any existing job training program. 
To achieve the above goal will screen 
dozens of sources or engage free lance 
writers to get best material available. 
Will use top artists to illustrate it and 
have it printed in two colors. Will de- 
liver new material every week in quan- 
tity necessary. Will plan and schedule 
into program timely material when 
needed on most pressing subjects and 
areas. 

Will guarantee that majority of em- 

ployees will take material home and 
that proven readership of employees as 
well as their families will be very high. 

Can provide excellent references from 
present employers in all types of busi- 
ness and industry — single and multi- 
plant, union and non-union, white col- 
lar and blue, male and female. 
Remuneration to be based on number 
of employees. No staff assistants, “fringe 
benefits.” or contract desired. Present 
salary approximates only $1.50 per year 
per employee, depending on size of 
company. For example, for a company 
with 1,000 employees, will accomplish 
results stated above, providing material 
each week for a full year, for an annual 
salary of only $1,560.00. 

Send for full resume and references. No 
obligation. 

A. Reading Rack Program 
c/o Employee Relations, Inc. 
19 West 34th Street 

New York 1, N. Y. 
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Maturity -- the Sign of Personal Success 


By Russell E. Hanna 


In my work and in my leisure, I find great enjoyment 
in observing and studying people. I’m sure we all do. 
People impress us in various ways — we unconsciously 
judge them superficially, and form first impressions. 

I have attempted to categorize the characteristics of 
those who have impressed me favorably and I prefer to 
think of these traits collectively as “MATURITY.” 

There is nothing so perfect and complete in the vast 
scope of God’s creations as the MATURE individual. Cer- 
tainly He created man, but unfortunately many of us fall 
short of complete maturity in one aspect or another of our 
psychological make-up. 

It doesn’t take very close observation to detect the 
mature person. Usually, it is the person we like and 
respect — the one who seems to enjoy life. 

Under closer examination, we find that there are six 
specific traits which constitute his philosophy of life. 
Outwardly or inadvertently, he advocates these princi- 
ples of living: 

* Be Honest 

* Be Unselfish 

* Be Understanding 
Be Courteous 

* Be Confident 

* Be Yourself 

HONESTY — Honesty is a virtue of the person who 
does not feel the need to impress others with his impor- 
tance or purpose for being. Where there is no feeling of in- 
security, inferiority, or inadequacy, there is no need for 
the attempt to impress others by the use of less than the 
truth. The mature individual is secure and weil-adjusted 
and does not have to lie. 

UNSELFISHNESS — Selfish people are reluctant to 
part with ideas or material possessions for fear that some- 
one else will have more than they. As we observe the ma- 
ture person, we notice that he is eager to impart his 
knowledge to others and to share his material wealth 
wiht those less fortunate. By sharing what he knows and 
has with his fellow man, he realizes greater wealth and 
happiness than could be attained in any other way. 

UNDERSTANDING — It is not always easy to put 


* 


eneself in the other fellow’s shoes — to understand his 
feelings and problems, especially when we are faced with 
so many problms of our own. However, the mature indi- 
vidual realizes that it is the only effective basis of at- 
tacking a problem from the same point of view, that his 
seemingly great ability to communicate effectively and to 
solve ticklish problems is accomplished simply by under- 
standing the other person. 

COURTEOUSNESS — The good impressions some 
people make on us are the results of simple courtesies 
extended to us or others in our presence. Courteous treat- 
ment of others almost never fails to be reciprocated. 
Courtesy becomes a matter of habit with those who prac- 
tice it. 

CONFIDENCE — If a task is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing with conviction, direction, and confidence. 
It is almost impossible to inject full energy and drive into 
a job unless we are convinced and confident. The mature 
person is fully capable cf deciding what he will believe 
and do, and then moving forward without hesitation. 

SINCERITY — People like us for what we are. It 
doesn’t take a great deal of insight to spot the artificial 
personality. It seems, however, that some people feel in 
order to be successful, they must imitate someone else 
who is successful. 

This is not true. 

The psychological and physiological make-up of ev- 
eryone is different, therefore the combination of traits 
and attributes required for success are also different. The 
mature person knows that he can IMPROVE himself but 
he must still BE himself. 

If the six signs of maturity seem simple, then sim- 
plicity may be the key to maturity. At any rate, it is a 
goal within the grasp of any normal individual — and 
one certainly worth attaining. 

Make a list of the people YOU admire and respect -— 
those who are successful and happy. Aren’t they HON- 
EST... UNSELFISH ... UNDERSTANDING... COUR- 
TEOUS ... CONFIDENT... SINCERE? 

Are YOU? 





Russell E. Hanna was named personnel manager at Seiberling 
Rubber Company in 1959. Prior to that, he served the com- 
pany as salaried employment manager for three years. Hanna 
joined Seiberling in 1955 after serving as a guidance and 
counselor director for the Wadsworth, Ohio, public schools. 
He was also employed by the Ohio State Emplyment Service 
in Akron and Barberton as interviewer and counselor and as 
assistant manager of the Barberton office. He received a 
Bachelor’s degree in business education at the University of 
Akron in 1952 and a Master’s degree in education at Western 
Reserve University in 1956. 
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Secondary Boycotts 


Harry J. Lambeth 


Tne day after the 86th Congress adjourned September 
15, 1960, the AFL-CIO sounded the “10 second warning” 
for Round Three in its legislative fight to win labor un- 
ion officials more power. That round is now being fought! 

The power weapon is the dreaded secondary boycott 
— a one-two punch that cripples an innocent third per- 
son unless he helps the union win its organizing drive or 
“labor dispute.” 

Round One ended in September, 1959, with the pass- 
age of the Landrum-Griffin labor reform law. In it Con- 
gress voted to close most of the secondary boycott loop- 
holes of the Taft-Hartley act. To get it through Congress, 
they provided several special benefits to a group of 18 
unions that make up the AFL-CIO’s Building and Con- 
struction Trades department. 

But the construction unions were not satisfied, even 
though they were granted extra privileges such as a sev- 
en-day union shop, the right to demand hot cargo sec- 
ondary boycott contracts and the privilege of seeking pre- 
hire contract clauses. Other unions do not enjoy these 
favors. 

The building trades wanted all restriction on the sec- 
ondary boycott lifted at construction sites. When they 
failed to get this, as part of the Landrum-Griffin act, 
Round Two in the labor-management battle began. 

Round Two began when Senator Kennedy and eight 
other senators introduced a bill to weaken the new law 
by restoring unrestricted boycott power as long as the 
boycott was imposed at a building site. A companion bill 
was introduced in the House of Representatives. 

The Senate bill (offered the day Landrum-Griffin 
passed the Senate) became known as the “common situs” 
secondary boycott measure. The battle for its enactment 
raged the whole second session of the 86th Congress — 
from January to September, 1960. But Mr. Kennedy, then 
chairman of the Labor subcommittee,-chose not to report 
the bill to the floor. On the House side, it failed to clear 
the House Rules committee. 

As introduced in the last Congress, the bill was an ex- 
tremely simple one — merely 18 lines — but packing a 
knee-buckling wallop that would have set the Taft-Hart- 
ley act up for a knockout. The bill literally would have 
removed (that part) of the Taft-Hartley section that pro- 
hibits secondary boycotts. 

The 18 lines say that nothing in Section 8 (b) (4) (B) 
of the Taft-Hartley act shall apply at “site of construc- 
tion, alteration, painting, or repair of a building, structure 
or other work.” 

An examination of 8 (b) (4) (B) shows that it shall 
be an unfair labor practice for a union to induce a strike 
where an object is ‘‘forcing or requiring any person to 
cease using, selling, handling, transporting, or otherwise 
dealing in the products of any other producer, processor, 
or manufacturer, or to cease doing business with any oth- 
er person.” 
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Restriction of this section of the act would open the 
door to product boycotts, meaning that a union could im- 
pose a secondary boycott to keep certain building pro- 
ducts off the market. The United Auto workers, for ex- 
ample, would be able to tie up a home-building project 
in order to keep certain plumbing fixtures from being 
used. The Carpenters union would be able to insist that 
the windows or kitchen cabinets for homes would have to 
bear the Carpenter union label. 

Such a demand would open a new hornet’s nest of 
controversy. The union label can not be applied to a pro- 
duct unless it is made in a union shop — a shop where all 
employees are compelled to join the union or lose their 
job. In 19 states, right to work laws prevent compulsory 
unionism or the union shop. Thus a cabinet made in Iowa, 
which has a right to work law, could not bear a union 
label unless 100 percent of the cabinet makers voluntar- 
ily joined the Carpenters union. Such a desire would be 
unusual. 

The effect of the proposed boycott bill would be ob- 
vious to purchasing agents who buy building materials 
and supplies, and personnel executives who employ work- 
men to manufacture such products. 

The supporters of the construction boycott measure 
contend that they have no intention of permitting product 
boycotts, but intent or not, the language of the bill is 
plain. A principle of the law of statutes does not permit 
a court to seek legislative intent to interpret the language 
of an act if the language is clear. 

The most immediate effect if the secondary boycott 
bill is enacted in the 87th Congress would be to add to the 
power already possessed by organized labor. The legisla- 
tion would allow union officials to control the construc- 
tion industry by permitting professional unionists to gov- 
ern the labor supply for all construction. 

It would mean an end to the non-union plumber, 
electrician, carpenter, bricklayer, painter, or other crafts- 
man of the industry. 

A prominent Chicago labor lawyer and a member of 
the Labor Relations Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Charles B. Mahin, summed 
up the bill: 

“It would be a decided backward step and, in effect 
would be federal license to boycott by the building trades 
unions, which have so flagrantly abused the public and 
the construction industry by construction site strikes and 
picketing in the past. It would be inimical to the public 
interest and would constitute an opening wedge in organ- 
ized labor’s effort to emasculate the Taft-Hartley Act.” 


Mr. Mahin’s observations are supported by statistics ° 


compiled by the National Labor Relations Board. In 1959 
the NLRB records show that 685 secondary boycott 
charges were filed. Unions in the building and construc- 
tion field were charged with more than 30 percent of 
them. The Teamsters accounted to 21 percent. There is 
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no breakdown of Teamster boycotts, but many occur at 
construction sites where the Teamsters are trying to or- 
ganize the drivers of ready-mix cement trucks. 

In 1958, NLRB files reveal that the construction un- 
ions accounted for 41 percent of the 520 secondary boy- 
cott charges filed. The Teamsters were involved in 22.7 
percent of the boycott charges. 

There is a third devastating impact upon the Ameri- 
can economic scene, aside from union control of the labor 
supply and authority to determine what products would 
be permitted in building. Passage eventually would re- 
sult in one giant construction union within the AFL-CIO. 


the United States for 22 years. In his testimony (on page 
239 of the printed hearings) he explained: “Even though 
the NLRB has declared over and over again that the CLA 
is a genuine labor movement within the meaning of the 
act, another organization in the building trades refuses 
to recognize it as such, and will insist that members of its 
affiliates in the building trades are unorganized. Any or- 
ganization that does not adopt all the practices of that 
movement is, in its opinion, not a union at all.” 

Another similar trouble spot is brewing in the new 
state of Hawaii. The number one union in the Islands is 











- the International Longshoremen and Warehousemen, an 
me It would not be possible for a new union — independ-__ organization which was ousted from the AFL-CIO on 
ste ent or affiliated with other national labor organizations charges of communist domination. The ILWU is challeng- 
a — to get started. The American workman would have no_ ing the AFL-CIO Building Trades for jurisdiction over 
act choice — the AFL-CIO or no work, the home building field. 
ng Graphic examples of this situation already exist. The result will be a three-way fight between the 
nat A decision of the National Labor Relations Board of 23,000 Hawaii ILWU members, the 7,000 AFL-CIO build- 
+6 March 18, 1960, is a good illustration of how the AFL- ing tradesmen, and the 700 Hawaii carpenters who pulled 

CIO Building Trades attempted to use a picket line to out of the AFL-CIO and established their own independ- 
of keep a small Kansas City electrical and plumbing con-_ ent construction workers union. 

ma tractor from working. His two employees happened to be- Under the present Taft-Hartley act, these unions 
all long to the United Mine Workers Building Trades affili- would not be able to use the secondary boycott to help 
ae ate, Local 787 of the United Construction Workers. them in their jurisdictional disputes, but under the bill 
ry The trial examiner’s report reveals that one of the proposed, the boycott will be the chief power play. 
we two employees, one Richard Moore, sought membership This means that the general public would take the 
non in the AFL-CIO Plumbers Local 8. The trial examiner brunt of the union dog fight. Individuals buying new 
nny reported from the testimony by Moore, “. +: he was in- homes, makers of home building products and tools, and 
be formed that there was no chance of getting on at the employees in the construction industry would find them- 

time.” selves in the very uncomfortable middle. 

ob- When this workman later joined the UMW affiliate, The proposal to permit boycotts at construction sites 
ials the AFL-CIO plumbers placed a picket line around con- _ has become popularly known as the “common situs” pick- 
rk- struction jobs where his employer, the Bishop Plumbing _ eting bill, taken from the legal reference to common situs 

and Electrical Co., was working. The firm had a place of _ picketing or picketing at a site of common employment, 
ure business about seven miles away that could have been i. e., a place where the employees of more than one em- 
uct picketed, but the union preferred to picket the construc- _ ployer are at work. 

1 is tion site so as to involve neutral workmen. The Building Trades unions have been striving since 
mit The trial examiner also disclosed the typical AFL- 1947 for the right to impose unrestricted boycotts at con- 
age CIO attitude of workmen who belong to unions outside of struction sites. In 1960 they came closest to their goal. If 

their federation. It is that any labor organization not a_ they win in the 87th Congress, their common technique 
cott part of the AFL-CIO is considered “non-union.” will be to place a picket line around a construction pro- 
the This is illustrated by the testimony of a union official ject when the employees of a particular subcontractor 
sla- before the House Education and Labor Committee, Feb- happen not to want to belong to a union. The result is that 
uc- ruary 26, 1960, when that Committee held hearings on all unionized workmen would be required by the union 

Ov- HR 9070, the bill to legalize secondary boycotts. to leave their jobs. 

The official was Joseph Gritter of Grand Rapids, But the bill is more than a proposal to permit greater 
ber, Michigan, secretary of the Christian Labor Association of use of picketing. Picketing can be a secondary boycott 
fts- 
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ned Harry J. Lambeth 

Mr. Lambeth is a lawyer-journalist who specializes in 

fect labor law. For the past five years he has served as secre- 
des tary to the U. S. Chamber’s Special Committee on Sec- 
and ondary Boycotts. As an observer of labor activities and 
and legislation in Washington he also edits the National 
blic Chamber’s monthly Labor Relations Letter. 
san A native of Chicago, he has worked for newspapers in 
Chicago and Honolulu. He is a graduate of the University 
stics ° of Illinois School of Journalism and the Georgetown 

1959 University law school. 
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STOP! 


carrying the heavy load of 
employee food service re- 
sponsibilities yourself. 
giving your employees a 
mediocre food service. 
losing money on your op- 
eration. 

paying premium prices for 
foods and supplies. 





all out to give your em- 
ployees a first quality food 
program. 

the way so many smart 
companies are going every 
day. 

to a contract caterer who 
will give you better service 
while cutting losses and re- 
ducing costs. 

to PROPHET for the very 
best in professional food 
service management. 


The Prophet Co. 


COMPLETE FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 
707 Fisher Building — Detroit 2, Michigan 
1418 N. Highland Ave. — Los Angeles, California 


technique if used to bring economic pressure upon neu- 
trals to stop doing business with a primary employer — 
one whom the union may be trying to organize by com- 
pulsion. There are other techniques such as threatening a 
neutral workman that the union will “pull his card” if he 
continues to install a non-union made product, or if he 
works alongside a workman who has refused to join a 
union. 

Under present case law, labor unions now have the 
right to a certain amount of common situs picketing. This 
stems from the National Labor Relations Board now-fam- 
ous, and much-cited 1950 opinion in the Moore Drydock 
case. The decision established four points that must be 
met before a union may picket a site of common employ- 
ment: 

(1) the picketing is strictly limited to times when the 
situs of the dispute is located on the secondary employer’s 
premises, (2) at the time of picketing the primary em- 
ployer is engaged in its normal business at the situs, (3) 
the picketing is limited to places reasonably close to the 
location of the situs, and (4) the picketing discloses 
clearly that the dispute is with'the primary employer. 


Three years later in 1953, the Labor Board added a 


5th criterion. In general it prohibited common situs pic- 
keting if the primary employer has a place of business in 
the area that can be picketed without involving neutral 
parties. The U. S. Court of Appeals has upheld this added 
test. 

Round 3 in this session of the new Congress, is a cru- 
cial one. 


It will determine whether the public and neutral em- | 


ployees and employers will remain free from being forced 
to take the union’s side in organizing drives and labor 


disputes. And it will determine whether the American , 


construction worker has a right to a job without paying 
dues to a union boss. 
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The new editor of THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA-_ 


TOR is Clarence A. Andrews of Fort Collins, Colorado. 
He is an Assistant Professor of English, and faculty ad- 
visor to MOSAIC, student magazine, at Colorado State 


University. He has a BA and a MA from the State Uni- } 


versity of Iowa, where he taught courses in technicai 
journalism and literature, and where he had considerable 
experience with magazine publication. He is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, and has published several pieces of 
short fiction and humor. When not otherwise engaged, he 


is continuing work on the Ph.D. degree at Iowa, in the | 


field of modern English and American literature. 
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A Program For Personnel Appraisal 


1961 SEMINAR SCHEDULE 
@ THE CLARK CHANNELL METHOD FOR PERSONNEL APPRAISAL 
@ SPRING 


May 22, 23, 24, New York — Waldorf Astoria 
June 26, 27, 28, Chicago — Palmer House 


@ FALL 
October 23, 24, 25, New York — Waldorf Astoria 
November 27, 28, 29, Chicago — Palmer House 


Designed to increase the accuracy of personnel selection and placement 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICAL 


@ For information or enrollment, write: 


L. Reed Clark, Clark, Channell, Inc. 
One Atlantic Street, Stamford, Conn. 


w Approved by the American Society for Personnel Administration 














The Aims and Purposes of ASPA 


To strive for higher standards of performance in every phase of per- 
sonnel administration. 

To provide an ethical, central, national clearing house of authoritative 
data and information. To disseminate this information and encourage 
the wide-spread usage of better methods toward the goal of more har- 
monious cooperation between management and labor. 

To gain recognition of and acceptance of the concept that personnel 
administration is one of the five basic branches of all management, 
equal to, and often more important than, any of the others. 

To serve in the true spirit of and in accordance with the society’s code 
of ethics. 
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“Every man owes some of his time to the up-building of the profession to which he belongs.”—Theodore Roosevelt 


PARTICIPATION 


IS THE SECRET OF 
. SATISFYING REWARDS 


ASPA is the Voice of the Personnel Profession — ' 


it speaks, for the Profession, to Labor, to Industry, to the Government, to the Profession itself, and to So- 
ciety as a whole, 


Why? 
Because ASPA is the only national Organization of Personnel and Industrial Relations Executives 


Because it has 32 affiliated Chapters and over 2,000 members throughout the United States and Canada, and 
in many foreign countries 


YOU can become a part of the voice of ASPA. ASPA can speak through YOU, if YOU will participate 
How? 
Send in the names of qualified prospective Members 


Or—Send for literature and supplies to conduct your own membership campaign. 
Write Today -— NOW 


American Society For Personnel Administration 


National Office Western Area Office 
Kellogg Center 725 Cherokee Drive 
East Lansing Michigan Fort Collins, Colorado 


One of the most important things ASPA has to offer you is the opportunity to join with other progressive 
personnel people in building a finer profession 
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